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Ir will be many months before we can correctly assess the 
_ gesults of the Munich settlement. There are those to-day who 
| have already abandoned themselves to unutterable dismay, 
who have rolled up the map of Europe, and who are con- 
_ winced that after this second and more terrible Austerlitz our 
_ authority in Continental affairs has passed for ever.. There are 
_ others who are still able to maintain an attitude of bright 
| hopefulness and who contend that, although it may be true 
that Herr Hitler will henceforward rule the Continent, yet 
Britannia will still rule the waves. Surely it is possible, even 
without being in the position to appraise the ultimate results 
of Munich, to steer some middle course between these two 
extremes of hope and of despair ? 

It is essential, if any reasonable balance-sheet is to be 
drawn up, to admit from the outset that Germany has secured 
a resounding diplomatic victory and a tremendous accretion 
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of power. The English mind is all too apt to escape from the 
hard road of unpleasant reality into the adjoining meadows of 
self-deception. It is but slight avail in this our danger to 
comfort ourselves with such excuses as the artificiality of 
Czechoslovakia, the need of appeasement, our state of 
unpreparedness, or that dumb longing for Britain’s friendship 
which was observed in the eyes of the watchers at Bad 
Godesberg. It may be true that the Czechoslovak Republic 
was a heterogeneous entity; yet it is also true that as a 
democratic and economic organism it was as sound as 
Switzerland and that as a fortress of strategic defence it was 
as vital as Gibraltar. It may be true that some violent gesture 
of conciliation was necessary if Europe were to be jerked out 
of a nose-dive into Armageddon ; yet it is also true that there 
is a wide difference between appeasement and the justification 
of violence. It may be true that the condition of our defences 
was such that we should have been exposed, during the first 
months of war, to very serious disadvantages ; yet such an 
argument, while it offers an explanation, does not constitute 
an excuse. It may be true that the great mass of the German 
people felt dumbly that their Fiihrer for no apparent reason 
was tisking the ordeals of a second world defeat ; yet it is 
also true that the overwhelming success of his temerity has 
changed that dumb anxiety into a conviction that never again 
need his people doubt the certainties of their leader’s somnam- 
bulism. 

Let us therefore reject such comfortable evasions and face 
with unflinching eyes the effect of Munich upon Germany, 
upon Europe and upon ourselves. 

It is essential in the first place to adjust our vision to the 
true proportions of the ‘Czechoslovak controversy. One of 
the more frequent forms of escapism has been the fiction that 
this crisis was concerned solely with the problem of the 
Sudeten Germans. If approached from that local angle, the 
issue can be minimised by arguments regarding the actual 
merits of the case. If all that was at stake had been, in fact, 
the prevention of three and a half million Germans from 
joining the Reich, then there are many considerations which 
could be adduced to show that Munich was no more than an 
unpleasant but salutary surgical operation. It has been con- 
tended under this heading that in any case, as Lord Runciman 
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himself averted, it had become impossible for the Czechs and 
the Sudeten Germans to continue to live in amity within the 
same borders ; that by the Munich settlement the transference 
of territory was effected without bloodshed; that Czecho- 
slovakia has emerged from her operation as a more ‘ homo- 
geneous ’ organism and that under our guarantee she can look 
forward to a humble but perfectly secure continuance of life ; 
and that in any case it was impossible to expose Europe to a 
second German war upon an issue which the peoples of 
France and Great Britain did not regard as an interest directly 
affecting themselves. 

Those who employ these arguments are either consciously 
or unconsciously ignoring the true proportions of the con- 
ttoversy. Had the issue really been confined to the allegiance 
of the Sudeten Germans, then assuredly the Munich settle- 
ment was one which should have been accepted with resigna- 
tion if not without regret. The issue was not so confined. 
Herr Hitler had three objectives in mind. The first was the 
incorporation of the Sudeten Germans within the Reich. The 
second was the destruction of the Czechoslovak Republic as 
an independent State. And the third was to make it clear to 
the smaller Powers that Germany, and not Great Britain, was 
the dominant Power in Europe. 

Had the British Government been less optimistic regard- 
ing the intentions of Herr Hitler, they would from the first 
have approached the problem with these three objectives in 
mind. They would have realised from the outset that, whereas 
some transaction might be possible upon the first of the 
Fihrer’s three points, the second and third went far beyond 
the scope of any local adjustment and raised in an acute form 
the conflict between democracy and the totalitarian State. It 
may be the fact that the condition of our defences was such 
that we could not risk such a conflict. Yet the condition of 
those defences must assuredly have been known to the Prime 
Minister when he issued his challenge of March 24, when he 
permitted Sir John Simon to repeat that challenge four 
months later, and above all when he took upon his own 
shoulders the dramatic championship of that tremendous 
cause. Either he was prepared, having obtained the opinion 
of his service advisers, to assert our authority, or he was not 
so prepared. If he was, then he should not have surrendered 
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at Munich. If he was not, then he should have done every- 
thing in his power to evade the challenge and to restrict the 
issue to the mere problem of frontier rectification. 

Nothing is so impertinent as to be wise after the event, 
nor can any purpose be served by criticism of past action, 
Yet if we are to appraise the future, we must assess the present, 
and we must start by admitting that Germany has, by the 
demonstration of amazing will-power, achieved each of her 
three objectives. 

The Sudeten Germans have been incorporated within the 
frontier of the third Reich, bringing with them something , 
like 800,000 Czechs. That was perhaps inevitable. It is 
the second and third of Herr Hitler’s objectives that I now 
wish to examine. 

In actual territory the Fiihrer has obtained substantially 
more than what he asked for at Bad Godesberg. True it is 
that in the region of Leitmeritz and in the Taus area the 
territory now occupied is less than that laid down in the Bad 
Godesberg line. Yet there are other points, and notably in 
the direction of Prague and Brno, where the Munich zones 
exceed the Bad Godesberg zones, and on a general computa- 
tion it would seem that as a result of the Munich settlement 
Germany has obtained more valuable territory than was 
demanded by the Bad Godesberg ultimatum. Herr Hitler’s 
triumph in regard to the demarcation of the new frontier has 
been complete. : 

Not only has he obtained the whole Czech Maginot line 
with its expensive artillery; not only has he acquired a 
frontier which gives him a complete stragetical domination 
over what remains; not only has he been able to prove to 
the Czech people that Dr. Benesh and all he stood for must 
now succumb ; not only has he made it clear that no Czech 
Cabinet will be tolerated unless it be completely subservient 
to the will of Berlin; but he has acquired absolute control 
over the economic life of the country. Having downed his 
victim, he has now been enabled to bind him hand and foot. 

It is true, of course, that the future Czech State will retain a 
certain proportion of its assets. The Czechs will still have theit 
Slovak timber, their breweries, their machine factories and 
their cement works. But they will lose their textile industries 
and as much as 70 per cent. of their glass industry. They 
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will also lose most of their lignite, and Poland will acquire 
much of their Ostrau-Karvin black coal. It is true also that 
now that Bohumin junction is in Poland the Czech State will 
retain an alternative egress through Poland. Yet these slight 
palliatives will not affect the central fact that Czechoslovakia, 
in spite of the Bank of England, can only survive economically 
as an adjunct of the Reich. How far the Germans will emphasise 
this advantage remains to be seen. If they are wise, they will 
wait until the apricot drops into their basket. But in their 
ptesent mood they are not inclined to a policy of patience. 
It is more probable that they will wish to incorporate 
Czechoslovakia within their own currency and tariff system. 
Should they decide upon such a course, there seems little 
hope that the Czechs will be able to create an alternative 
system by appealing to London or Paris and by creating an 
economic block from their fellow-victims of the Little 
Entente, I can see small hope of preventing Czechoslovakia 
from becoming a political and economic dependency of the 
Reich. 

So much for Herr Hitler’s first two objectives. He has 
secured the Sudeten areas, and more than the Sudeten areas, 
as an actual acquisition in territory and man-power. He has 
tid himself for ever of any military menace which Czecho- 
slovakia, by its defences and geographical position, might 
have offered. The security which this gives him on his 
eastern frontier enables him to fling vast organs of power 
towards the west. The barrier against his advance towards 
the Danubian basin has been thrown down. His economic 
situation has been immensely fortified. His capacity for 
endurance has been enhanced. 

Such victories, astounding though they be, are local 
victories. They are Central European and, as such, not 
directly effective upon British opinion. It is Herr Hitler’s 
third triumph which raises the whole issue between liberty 
and force. 

Owing to that terrible thing the chain of circumstance, 
the Czechoslovak issue became a test case in the conflict 
between the Nazi-Fascist theory and the democratic theory. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, the British Government decided that 
it was upon this ground that they would offer battle. They 
despatched their champion upon this tremendous tournament, 
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and he returned defeated. The results of this discomfiture 
will be immense. 

The struggle, which was watched by all the world, centred 
upon the issue whether violence, and the threat of violence, 
were in fact the decisive factors in international affairs. The 
British Government, possibly without foresight, were edged 
into the position of becoming the protagonists of the one 
theory as against the other. The problem ceased to be a 
Czech, or even a European, problem; it became a world 
problem. The forces were demonstrably arrayed. On the 
one hand, you had England, France and Russia, supported 
by the desires, and even the determination, of all the small 
Powers and morally encouraged by the United States; and 
on the other hand, you had Germany and Italy confident only 
in the superior quality of their own unity and will-power. 
The battle, owing to regrettable mismanagement, was 
narrowed down to personal combat. And Hitler won. 

It is possible to exaggerate the effect of this victory. 
There are many people who derive hope from the fact that 
the German people were patently anxious lest war should 
result. But was it really war of which they were so frigh- 
tened ? Is it not more probable that what they feared was that 
Germany might, as against such a combination, be again 
defeated ? The dumb eyes of the crowd at Munich and Bad 
Godesberg conveyed to Mr. Chamberlain the impression that 
they were appealing to him to save them from war. Was that 
a wholly correct impression? Might it not be that the message 
which that silent appeal sent out to him was ‘ Save us from a 
second defeat’? He provided them with that salvation. 
Yet when the next crisis arises it will not be of defeat that the 
German public will be thinking but of vindictive victory. 

It is true, also, that many of the more serious people in 
Germany, and notably the General Staff, were alarmed by the 
nachiwandlerische Sicherheit of the Fihrer and looked to out 
resolution to mitigate these risks. Yet, as Dr. Goebbels has 
since boasted, the hesitations of these intellectuals have been 
shown to have been unnecessary. The somnambulist 
certainty of Herr Hitler has again proved to be inspired. 

Even mote important is the effect of this victory upon the 
smaller Powers. The Baltic States, the Balkan States, the 
Scandinavian States, Holland, Belgium, and the Middle East 
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had up till that moment hoped that there would come a point 
at which Great Britain would show that she was still the 
deciding Power in European affairs. Munich has proved 
to them that Germany is the deciding Power. Inevitably 
they are questioning whether it would not be wiser, before 
it is too late, to make their terms with Berlin. 

These pessimistic conclusions must be qualified. That 
the German people should have had a moment of doubt (even 
though that doubt was immediately and triumphantly dis- 
pelled) is a definite gain. It may recur. Nor should we 
forget that Mr. Chamberlain personally is regarded in Germany 
as the protagonist of peace. His name, his influence, have 
achieved what Germans call ‘ Resonanz.’ ‘That is certainly 
an asset. 

The smaller Powers, also, while they are impressed more 
than ever by the power of Germany, ate more than ever 
alarmed. Their capitulation (and I see no other course before 
them) will not be a willing capitulation. If we can recover 
our strength, then our prestige will be waiting for us round 
the corner. We must at the moment make no promises, or 
encourage no resistance, which we cannot fulfil or fortify. 
But upon our side there will for long remain formidable 
elements of revolt. 

We must face the fact that we have abandoned a great 
fortress of security in Central Europe. We must face the 
fact that Herr Hitler’s personal position in his own country 
has been immensely increased. We must face the fact that 
the smaller Powers may now be obliged to capitulate and that 
Germany will within a few weeks acquire an economic hold 
over South-eastern Europe such as will render her almost 
impervious to anything but the most protracted blockade. 
We must face the fact that our own authority upon the 
Continent has declined almost to vanishing point. And we 
must recognise that were Germany wise enough to proceed 
slowly with the exploitation of her conquest, to lull us 
meanwhile into a sense of false security, the British public 
would as a man, and above all as a woman, adhere to the 
appeasement theory. 

Yet there are other considerations. It may be true that 
in certain districts in this country the fear of aerial bombard- 
ment has become an obsession. A certain amount of panic, 
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with its electoral consequences, was assuredly created. Yet 
that panic was neither so deep nor so wide as many pessimists 
had supposed. The physical relief occasioned by the Munich 
settlement was justifiably immense. Yet when these emotions 
had passed, there emerged underneath them a widespread 
sense of shame, a deep sense of anger, and a perfectly calm 
decision that such a humiliation must not occur again. 

Had Germany understood this tide of opinion in this 
country, she could have diverted it into channels which were 
profitable to herself. She did not understand it. Having 
knocked this country down, she proceeded to kick her in the 
stomach. That was an error, not of taste only, but also of 
politics. There existed a great body of opinion in Great 
Britain, as in America, which felt that the policy of appease- 
ment had been justified and that reconciliation with Germany 
was now the only course. Herr Hitler could easily have 
exploited that emotion. He did the opposite. He went out 
of his way to sneer at our Palestinian difficulties ; he indicated 
that he would not permit us to select as our Cabinet Ministers 
those persons of energy or acumen who had been proved to 
be right; and he allowed his Press to indicate that our 
armament programme would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act and that henceforward Great Britain must realise that she 
had no further voice in the affairs of Europe. Such menaces 
were not only vulgar, but unwise. They suggested to 
millions of people in Great Britain that it was not merely our 
authority, but even our independence, that was being chal- 
lenged. The confidence and influence of those who sincerely 
believe in a policy of ‘friendship with Germany’ were 
seriously undermined ; and the public came for the first time 
to realise that our liberties were at stake. 

The effect of Munich was to split this country into several 
camps. There were those who proclaimed that ‘ Chamberlain 
has had a resounding diplomatic triumph and we must now 
double our armaments in order to prevent the repetition of 
another such humiliating defeat.’ There were those who 
said, ‘ At least we have avoided war.’ There were those who 
regarded Munich as a great opportunity woefully mismanaged, 
and who felt that now that Germany had obtained control of 
Eastern Europe she had in fact become invincible. And 
there were those who felt that we had learnt a great lesson, 
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that we now understood the true nature of our danger, and 
that we must unite to defend our liberties with our back against 
the wall. 

It is this last school, I would suggest, which represents the 
mote sensible and virile elements of the population. It is the 
belief that this view is the truly national view that tempts me 
to seek the middle path between escapism and despair. 

Any discussion of British foreign policy after Munich 
must start from the assumption that this settlement repre- 
sented a definite breach with our traditional principles. For 
250 years it has been an axiom of policy that this country 
should, by its own strength and by diplomatic arrangements, 
prevent any single Power or group of Powers from obtaining 
the mastery of Europe. The effect of that axiom is often 
exaggerated or misunderstood. It is not historically true to 
say that we were by some law of nature always compelled to 
combat the dominant Power on the Continent. Nor would 
it be correct to assume that we were invariably obliged to 
prevent the Low Countries from falling into the hands of any 
possible enemy. What is incontestable is that for 250 years 
we have striven to prevent any possible enemy from acquiring 
such a position on the Continent as would enable him to 
threaten our trade or our maritime communications. 

It would indeed be optimistic to suppose that Germany’s 
political and commercial drive towards the East is not a grave 
menace to our commercial interests. It would be even more 
optimistic to imagine that the Berlin-Rome axis does not 
endanger our Imperial communications. Nor can we hide 
from ourselves the fact that the Balance of Power has shifted 
to our detriment. We have abandoned both the pre-war 
balance of the Triple Entente between France, Russia and 
ourselves ; and we have also abandoned the post-war balance 
which was represented by the League of Nations. This 
telinquishment of our old landmarks may or may not have 
been necessary. That is not the point. The point is that the 
methods by which in the past we have sought to establish our 
security have now been jettisoned. Some new formula will 
have to be found. 

The isolationists find that formula in the theory that we 
are in fact an oceanic and not a continental Power and that we 
can maintain our independence and authority by the use of 
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our naval supremacy, by close ‘collaboration with the 
Dominions, and by allowing Germany to acquire and to 
digest the riches and the forces of the Continent. This theory 
offers temptations to many minds. It appeals to the xeno- 
phobe tendencies of the British people, it has the great merit 
of apparent simplicity, it flatters our pride of race, it comforts 
us with the fiction that our security is based upon the ocean 
that we love and not upon the intricacies of European affairs. 
Yet surely it rests upon a fundamental fallacy? Since the 
danger will arise, not from any desire on our part to intervene 
upon the Continent, but from a desire of the Continent to 
interfere with us. 

I find it difficult to suppose that once Germany has 
reached the Bosphorus she will tefrain from the desire to 
extend her influence over Turkey, Iraq and Iran. The 
armoured delivery wagon of the great emporium of the Reich 
will before long be seen at Haidar Pasha and a few months 
later will be on the Euphrates. This formidable penetration 
will be carried out with true Nazi speed, and while we are still 
waiting and wondering we shall find that the Continent has 
overflowed into Asia and that our oceanic supremacy is of 
slight avail. 

Nor is this the only consideration. We should remember 
that this little island is the most vulnerable of all the Great 
Powers. Our commitments are enormous and dispersed ; 
out dependence upon overseas supplies and commerce is a 
vital dependence. For whereas Germany or France can be 
defeated and still remain Germany and France, were once the 
British Empire to slip into a condition of subservience the 
whole fabric of our power would dissolve. In that event it 
would be of trifling value to inform the rapacious States that 
they must not lay a hand upon our rich booty since we had 
definitely decided to be isolationists in future. 

A second formula is the formula of appeasement. It is 
based upon the assumption that Germany can become a 
‘ satisfied ? Power and that, by adjusting grievances, we can 
look forward to many years of amity and co-operation. The 
adherents of this doctrine must have been somewhat shaken 
by Herr Hitler’s speech at Saarbriicken on October 9, when 
he demonstrated clearly that his ambition could not be glutted 
even by the most extreme concessions for more than a few 
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hours. It may well be that for the next few months we may 
be accorded an uneasy respite. But when the next challenge 
comes, it may come in a form which will render the peoples 
of Great Britain and the Empire indignant and dismayed. 
The outer fortifications have been pierced: The League of 
Nations, the Balance of Power, Spain, Czechoslovakia, the 
Balkans, are crumbling before our eyes. We must retire to 
the keep. We must reorganise our scattered adherents, we 
must recover our discipline and our morale. We must 
prepare for the final attack. 

Yet, what policy does such a necessity impose? Clearly, 
in our present condition, we cannot formulate any long-term 
policy. The most we can hope for is to devise some short- 
term policy such as will give us that national unity which is 
the vital pre-requisite of recovered strength. It is from this 
that the main problem arises, since no single policy that could 
be devised would command the assent of the Labour Party, 
the Liberal Opposition, the trades unionists, the pacifists, the 
isolationists, and the devotees of appeasement. A Four- 
Power Pact and the exclusion of Russia leaves us as junior 
partners in a most adventurous firm. The recreation of the 
League with French and Russian assistance would irritate 
without convincing our opponents. And isolationism, attrac- 
tive though it may seem, is in fact not a policy but a negation 
of policy. 

The middle course, to my mind, is to widen the issues by 
all possible means and to use all our diplomatic resources to 
secure the summoning of a world congress aiming at a 
settlement over the next five years. Should that prove 
dangerous or unacceptable, then nothing remains but to fall 
back upon our own resources. What ate these resources ? 

In the first place strength, both physical and moral. Our 
physical strength necessitates our throwing into the task of 
rearmament all the resources of the country. It entails our 
tesuming with France and Russia a co-ordinated policy such 
as we had in 1912. It implies the mobilisation upon our side 
of all democratic opinion and the lavish use of our financial 
tesources to assist that mobilisation. Our moral strength lies 
in unity. The public mind must no longer be confused and 
divided by allowing any doubts to persist regarding the 
nature of our danger and the means by which it can be 
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averted. In the personality of Mr. Chamberlain we possess a 
popular asset. We must cease potting at him with pea- 
shooters and encoutage him to those prodigies of energy and 
imagination which are now essential. 

Then, as regards conciliation. It should be possible, now 
that the Anschluss has disturbed Italian opinion, to reach some 
agreement with Italy which may for a month or so diminish 
our Mediterranean dangers. It should be possible, with great 
caution, to reach some agreement with Germany which, while 
not sacrificing any vital principle, may at least convince the 
German people that we understand the magnitude of their 
power and are prepared to meet them on reasonable grounds. 
Yet in each case a line should be drawn beyond which we are 
not prepared to retreat. Where is that line? As regards 
Italy, it is Egypt. As regards Germany, it is (2) the Bosphorus 
and (4) our naval supremacy. Upon these, from the outset, 
we should make our stand. 


Haroup NICOLSON. 





HITLER’S STRATEGY IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
CRISIS 


In his speech to the German Reichstag on February 20, 1938, 
the German Chancellor made his first official reference to the 
Sudeten German problem. The passages of that speech 
dealing with the Austrian as well as with the Sudeten problem 
run as follows : 


Over ten million Germans live in two of the States adjoining 
our frontiers. Till 1866 they were constitutionally united with the 
whole German people. They fought up to 1918 in the Great War, 
shoulder to shoulder with the German soldiers of the Reich. 
Under the terms of the Peace Treaty they were kept, against their 
will, from forming a union with the Reich, This in itself is suffi- 
ciently distressing. But about one thing there can be no doubt. 
The fact that they are now citizens of other States should not 
deprive them of their natural rights as members of a national 
community. Yet a people has the right of self-determination, as 
we were solemnly assured in Wilson’s Fourteen Points which served 
as the basis of the Armistice. This cannot be overlooked simply 
because the people in question happen to be Germans! In the 
long run it is intolerable for a self-respecting World Power to be 
permanently deprived of its unity, and to know that across the 
frontier are kinsmen who have to suffer severe persecution simply 
because of their sympathy, their feeling of union, and their common 
point of view with the whole German people. Of course, we realise 
that a frontier settlement pleasing to all is scarcely possible in 
Europe. It should, therefore, be all the more important to avoid 
all unnecessary humiliation of national minorities, for it is quite 
enough that they are separated from their homeland without adding 
to this the distress of being persecuted merely because they belong 
to a different national community. We can prove that it is possible, 
with good will, to find ways of compensating—that is, of relieving 
the tension. If you try to prevent the solution of the problem in 
this way, and use force in so doing, then, one day, violence will be 
returned with violence. We cannot dispute the fact that as long as 
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Germany was feeble and powerless, she simply had to endure these 
persecutions of Germans across her frontiers. Just as England 
looks after her interests which cover a large part of the world, so 
also will the Germany of to-day look after her comparatively 
restricted interests. And amongst these interests of the German | 
Reich there is the protection of those fellow-Germans who live 
beyond our frontiers and are unable to secure the right to a general 
freedom—personal, political, and ideological. 


Statesmen in Czechoslovakia, France, and Great Britain 
felt that Hitler’s speech contained little serious evidence for 
assuming that Germany had already made up her mind to 
pursue a policy of aggression towards Czechoslovakia. 
Hitler’s references to the possibilities of compensating and 
relieving the tension were received with some satisfaction 
and the hope that his policy, in supporting the Sudeten 
Germans, was only aiming at a peaceful settlement of the 
problem in the framework of the Czechoslovak State. The 
Austrian lesson hardly helped to increase certain doubts, fot 
Hitler, after his victory there, once again stressed his will fot 
peace; while Field-Marshal Géring made certain special 
assurances to Czechoslovakia. 

For the German leaders, Hitler’s speech of February 20 
has perfectly fulfilled its purpose, as it made the Sudeten 
question an international problem and it helped the German 
High Command to veil their own unalterable goal. This was 
the decisive point. Their final aim was to destroy Czecho- 
slovakia as a factor in European affairs. Since the National 
Socialists came to power there have never been any doubts 
amongst their leaders on this subject. But it had to be 
risked, if success was to be certain. If necessary, it had to 
be denied and disavowed until the moment for action had 
come. Thus, until Godesberg, neither Great Britain not 
France, nor even Czechoslovakia, had ever received any 
German suggestions which might have been regarded as a 
constructive contribution towards a settlement of the Sudeten 
question. Even less than that, the State which, on the grounds 
of its ‘ racial and national mission,’ has claimed to be the 
protector of a ‘ terrorised minority ’ (which, in fact, did not 
only enjoy equal rights in their country, but misused these 
rights for terrorising all those parts of the population, Czechs 
or Germans, who disagreed with National Socialist policy) 
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has, during many months’ struggle for a peaceful solution, 
withheld any declaration which might have made its position 
clear. And when at last, in consequence of German strategy, 
Czechoslovakia was forced from one concession to the other, 
and, in the end, had accepted the Anglo-French suggestions, 
Hitler produced his first offer in the form of the Godesberg 
ultimatum. 

But in his speech, following the Godesberg discussions, 
on September 26, the German Chancellor said : 


I have made Herr Benesh an offer. It is nothing more than the 
execution of what he has already accepted. Now he has war or 
peace in his hands. He will either accept this offer now and give 
the Germans their freedom at last, or we shall go and fetch this 
freedom. 


The fact that his offer which Hitler referred to was entirely 
different from what Czechoslovakia had already accepted— 
namely, the Anglo-French suggestions—is plain. But it may 
not be irrelevant to these general facts, just when German 
propaganda sets out once more, to describe Hitler and his 
policy as though he were the only one who deserves credit for 
‘saving the peace,’ The attitude of Germany cannot but be 
considered as the opposite of what German propaganda tries 
to make of it. If the idea of a peaceful settlement includes 
the ‘ peaceful destruction’ of Czechoslovakia as an inter- 
national influence, and the acquisition of territory for 
imperialist and strategic reasons, then, and only then, may 
German propaganda be right. 

When Hitler opened the struggle against Czechoslovakia 
he felt strongly confident about the ‘ pro-German ’ attitude 
of the Sudeten German minority concerned. Years of 
intense preparation, the organisation of a rigid party body, 
obedient to National Socialist principles, made sure that the 
attitude of the Sudeten German population would be what 
the German High Command needed. Such an attitude was 
all the more likely as even a National Socialist minority, if 
well organised and clandestinely supported by German police 
and with weapons and military stores, were able to bring 
enough terroristic pressure to beat on a non-National Socialist 
majority. This the German leaders took into account. 
From February 20 the Sudeten German Party completely lost 
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their independence even in secondary questions. All its 
activities after this date were directed from Berlin. Berlin 
gave orders that the party leaders were to deal with the 
Sudeten problem as an internal matter, within the framework 
of the Czechoslovak State. Berlin indicated how much 
terroristic pressure could be applied by the party so as to 
make the internal position more acute. The degree of tension 
was determined by Berlin—Berlin either slowed down or 
accelerated the march of events. 

Inside the Reich, and in particular after the success of the 
Anschluss, the influence of those who demanded the ‘ liquida- 
tion’ of Czechoslovakia increased. The extremists in the 
National Socialist Party had made their demand long ago. 
It was now the demand of the Reichswehr which began to 
support the action full-heartedly, for the German General 
Staff is convinced that the level of armaments amongst the 
Western Powers will give Germany a free hand for ‘ minor 
activities’ until the year 1940. 

The plan was further supported by those National Socialist 
economists who, within the framework of the Four-Year 
Plan, feel responsible for the ‘ totalitarian rearmament’ of 
the Reich, and who, under the leadership of the German 
Minister of Economic Affairs, Dr. Funk, aim at the economic 
domination of Germany in Centra] Europe and the Balkan 
countries largely because they regard this domination as 
extremely important for the German armament industry. 
So the preparation for action against Czechoslovakia did not 
meet with any serious difficulties on the ‘ home front.’ There 
was more agreement on the subject than there had been in 
previous ‘dangerous actions,’ when either the army, or 
financiers or industrialists, or even certain sections of public 
opinion, seemed to advise caution instead of action. 

The army itself has contributed its share to the unity of 
public opinion. In the instructional courses for reservists 
and regulars, the chances that Czechoslovakia would be able 
to resist were explained away as being very small. Lecturers 
‘gave’ Czechoslovakia only ‘a few days.’ The ‘ lightning 
attack’ on Czechoslovakia was represented as being an 
isolated procedure. The question of Russian support was 
simply disregarded, while the supports of France and Great 
Britain were, if at all, only mentioned as sure to arrive when 
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it would be too late. In spite of all the military experiences 
in Spain and China, the German political leaders seemed to 
rely on the views of the army in so far as a. warlike solution 
played a part at all in their consideration. They were con- 
vinced that the defeat of Czechoslovakia would be another 
fait accompli. 

Thus did Hitler himself judge the attitude of Czecho- 
slovakia’s allies and of Great Britain towards the problem. It is 
known that the Chancellor and his most intimate advisers and 
collaborators in foreign affairs have ever since been of opinion 
that action ‘in the right moment’ would keep France and 
Great Britain away from ‘ going to war on behalf of the 
3,500,000 Sudeten Germans,’ The working of the French- 
Czech and the co-ordinated Czech-Russian Pacts of Mutual 
Assistance against aggression seemed highly questionable 
to the German leaders. But they needed some kind of 
certainty. If Hitler wished his enterprise to be successful, 
he had to create a situation in which Germany would not 
appear to be the aggressor—a situation, too, in which the 
Powers would have to accept his demands, either because 
they would seem ‘just,’ or because no others would seem 
possible or practicable. The isolation of Czechoslovakia 
played an important part in this scheme, German propa- 
ganda was to present the ‘untenability of Czechoslovak 
conditions’ in such a way that the other interested Powers, 
after having exhausted their own efforts to find a solution, 
should be impressed by the German proposals as being the 
only way out. German policy and propaganda were to 
cteate these preliminary conditions for the action proper. 
They were carefully prepared from February to September, 
when Hitler addressed the Nuremberg Party Congress and 
Mr. Chamberlain arrived in Berchtesgaden. . The preparations 
were but briefly interrupted by the crisis in May. It is 
probable that the ‘movements of German troops’ in May 
wete nothing more than an attempt to influence the political 
outcome of the Chechoslovakian municipal elections by 
means of military pressure. For this purpose Germany 
concentrated military forces near the Czech border (it is 
certainly true that the German military measures were 
exaggerated in Prague ; but it can be stated with just as much 
justification that Hitler’s assertions that no special military 
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measures were taken did not correspond with the facts), 
Germany responded to the diplomatic and military warnings 
of May 21 with increased military preparations. ‘The reaction 
of democratic world opinion and the manifestation of a united 
moral front with regard to aggressive German action against 
Czechoslovakia were analysed in Berlin with particular care, 
The effect was that Germany decided to intensify her propa- 
ganda with a view to splitting this united moral front. Dr. 
Goebbels, the German Minister of Propaganda, has never 
lost his confidence in his own activities. At a conference of 
German political leaders, a few days after May 21, under 
Hitler’s chairmanship, Dr. Goebbels declared that he would be 
able to ‘ settle ’ the whole Czechoslovakian question by means 
of his propaganda alone. It cannot be denied that Herr 
Goebbels was right up to a point, but only to a point, because 
Germany’s military activity, which began after the events in 
May, did not fail to make the desired impression on Czecho- 
slovakia, France, and Great Britain. ‘The mobilisation of 
more than one and a half million men was carried out in a 
certain exact conformity with the growing complications of 
the international situation—complications which Germany 
helped to promote with great skill and insight. The question 
of the Sudeten Germans developed according to an accurate 
plan, in co-ordination with the political and propagandist 
activities of the Reich and the Sudeten German Party. While 
the German army matched to the frontiers of Czechoslovakia 
(and while all the other mobilisation measures of Germany 
were being carried out), German policy frustrated all possi- 
bilities of a peaceful understanding, while German propaganda 
undermined the moral and political resistance of the outside 
world. The military procedure was quite clear. But German 
political and propagandist efforts need some explanation. 

The political attitude of the Reich was unalterably directed 
by the principle of thwarting all possibilities of a settlement 
of the Sudeten question within the framework of the Czecho- 
slovak State. This was achieved by designating as out of 
date, or as outstripped by recent events, any demand of the 
Sudeten Party in the very moment when it had been accepted 
ot conceded by Prague as a result of mutual and normally 
binding negotiations. When such a phase was reached, 
the result had to be disavowed without delay. Whenever a 
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settlement appeared to be imminent, new and increased 
demands were put forward and supported by further pressure, 
as well as by growing terrorism in the Sudetenland. 

For example, after Henlein’s original demand for ‘ free 
civic rights’ had been replaced (according to this method) 
by the further demand for local government under the first 
and second Hodza plan, this further demand was replaced 
by new claims to home rule. As the ever-increasing demands 
for home rule and for the fulfilment of the Carlsbad points 
were accepted by the Czechs under the influence of Lord 
Runciman and his collaborators, they were replaced by the 
demand for ‘self-determination.’ No valid reason or 
evidence has ever been given for this demand, either by 
Germany or by the Sudeten German Party. 

This demand for self-determination was, in its turn, also 
treated as though it had been outstripped by events at the 
vety moment when the British Prime Minister had arrived 
in Germany for his first visit to Hitler. According to the 
German interpretation, Henlein’s new slogan, ‘ Back to the 
Reich,’ had, once again, created a new situation. This 
situation, so Germany argued,could not but make it impossible 
for Mr. Chamberlain to conduct negotiations on a basis other 
than the basis of the new demand which was conveyed by this 
slogan—namely, the basis of cession. ‘The discussions of 
Godesberg, a few days later, were again preceded by accom- 
plished facts. In the night of September 21-22 formations 
of the Sudeten German Free Corps had, after disarming the 
Czech police and officials, crossed the German Czech frontier 
and attempted to occupy various places, particularly the town 
of Asch. Official buildings, post and telegraph offices, and 
the railway station were seized. When the British and 
French representatives made inquiries about these proceedings 
they were told that the Czech authorities had voluntarily 
abdicated in the Asch district and had left the administration 
in the hands of Sudeten German officials. 

The outcome of this political game would have been 
questionable without the most assiduous propagandist prepara- 
tions. ‘The task of propaganda,’ Hitler argues in his book 
My Straggle (172nd edn., p. 200), ‘ is, ¢.g., not to balance the 
various rights, but to stress exclusively the one which is to 
be defended. It is not its duty to examine objectively the 
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truth and how far it is favourable to others, or to present it 
to the masses with academic frankness, but to serve its own 
(end) uninterruptedly.’ ‘The truth’ in this case was a 
description of Czechoslovakia as a country whose internal 
circumstances threatened the peace of the world, whose 
existence was a danger not merely for the various nationalities 
living in the country, but also for the people outside—a 
country which built up her existence as an independent country 
from lies, treachery, crime and demoralisation. 

Along these fundamental lines German propaganda was 
made to work by the will of its leaders. The untenability 
of political conditions in the Sudetenland as well as in 
Czechoslovakia had ‘to be created first—and then proved by 
propaganda. The means for achieving these aims were those 
applied by German propaganda since the National Socialist 
régime has come to power. Press and wireless played the 
leading part. Day by day an enormous amount of false 
reports on alleged conditions in Czechoslovakia had to be 
printed or broadcast in a tone of utmost aggressiveness. 
No political or moral domain of State, social or individual 
life was spared in order to demonstrate, by means of distortion 
and direct or indirect falsification, the political, social and 
individual demoralisation of the Czech nation and its leading 
personalities. Without interruption or halt, a torrent of 
uncontrollable reports poured down upon the world which, 
in the atmosphere of general excitement, was hardly able to 
stand up against it. ‘The nearer the crisis drew to its climax, 
the more destructive became these reports. Over two pages 
of the Vé/kische Beobachter, September 18, the following 
headlines were printed (they are by no means unusual for 
the paper, and were, all of them, followed by articles which 
outshadowed, in their aggressiveness, all the propaganda of 
the Great War) : 


‘ Orgy of Murderous Sadism and Psychopathic Hatred.’ 
* The Streets of Prague will be Paved with Your Skulls.’ 
‘ Czech Bitches as Gunmen.’ 

* Running the Gauntlet through Bayonets.’ 

‘ Siege-guns Trained on German Towns.’ 

‘ Fierce Putsuit of Germans.’ 

* Dragged Off—whether Called Up or not.’ 

‘ Beaten to Death.’ 
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‘ Father’s Corpse Unburied.’ ‘ Tied up like Animals.’ 
‘ Driven Bleeding on to the Roof of Moving Train.’ 
‘ Forced to Join Up and Shot Down in Cold Blood.’ 

‘ Czech Children Throw Bottles of Petrol.’ 
* Marxist Traitors.’ 
* Wireless Sets Stolen from Houses.’ 
* More Slovak Soldiers Cross into Germany.’ 
‘Communists Uniformed and Armed.’ 
* What is Going On in the Graveyard at Eger ?’ 

* Twenty-four Victims Shovelled Away in Secrecy.’ 
* Graveyard and Mortuary Guarded by Troops for Two Days.’ 
* All Visitors Turned Away.’ 

‘ Black List Murders.’ 

‘ Tricked and Shot by Czech Patrol.’ 

‘ Shots Along the Frontier.’ 

‘ German Consulate in Eger Cut Off.’ 

‘ Ministers’ Bribes Whisked Away to Switzerland.’ 
‘Mothers and Children Hunted Down, Separated, and Dragged 
Off.’ 

‘ Pursuit of Pregnant Woman with Eight Children.’ 
* Went Mad!’ 
‘ Desperate Act of Tortured Population.’ 
* New Fortified Positions.’ 
* Jewish Arms Depots.’ 
* Moscow’s Tool.’ 


When the present Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
General Sirovy, after Hodza’s resignation on September 23, 
formed his first Cabinet, the Vd/kische Beobachter published a 
leading article with the headline ‘ Sirovy a Traitor by Profes- 
sion,’ and finished by saying : 

‘Treachery combined with sadistic cruelty amongst the armed 
Czechoslovak forces against the German and Hungarian prisoners 
of war living in Siberia, and was tolerated by the Bolsheviks. For 
ever, therefore, the name Sirovy will remain linked up with these 
two characteristics of the Czech people, treachery and cruelty against 
the defenceless. The first day of office has proved that the one-eyed 
blood-hound Sirovy is willing to live up to his reputation and his 
fame. Behind him stands Moscow, his chosen affinity.’ 


It must be remembered that this article was published in 
the main official organ in Germany, and the person described 
was the head of a Government of a sovereign country. The 
purpose of this propaganda becomes still more obvious if one 
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bears in mind that it was Germany who took the strongest 
diplomatic action and ‘ defensive measures ’ in Prague when, 
in August, an almost entirely unknown Slovak paper referred 
to the German soldiers of the World War as ‘Huns.’ On the 
other hand, diplomatic representations of any kind by Czecho- 
slovakia as well as by France and Great Britain were dis- 
regarded in Berlin. According to Hitler and Goebbels, it was 
vital that German propaganda should be carried out with 
ruthless consistency, regardless of moral or ethical considera- 
tions. Public opinion at home and abroad, and the Govern- 
ments of the interested countries as well, had to be persuaded 
that Czechoslovakia could not be kept alive, that she was ina 
condition of political agony, without, however, ceasing to be 
a danger to world peace. From this programme Germans 
would not depart by a hair’s breadth. Propaganda was no 
less important than military, diplomatic and political efforts 
in the task of solving the Czechoslovak question to Germany’s 
advantage. The climax of the campaign, however, was 
reserved for Hitler and his settling of accounts with Benesh, 
This had to come. As with Breitscheid and Stresemann, 
representatives of a ‘corrupt system,’ as with Max Braun, 
and, later still, with Schuschnigg, so it happened with Benesh. 
With him, the representative and personified will of a 
‘corrupt State’ and a ‘ corrupt system,’ with him, the ‘ in- 
triguer,’ Hitler wanted to measure his strength, just as he had 
measured his strength with former adversaries. The ‘ wat- 
monget’ Benesh had to face Hitler, the statesman, who 
never had desired anything but right and peace, and who 
would only consider a forcible solution if he was compelled 
to do so by—to use a new expression of Hitler’s—‘ the war 
party.’ This rhetorical settlement of accounts took place fot 
the most part at a time when the fate of the Benesh ‘ system’ 
had already been decided. It was carried out by familiar 
methods. The Chancellor’s speeches were rich in self- 
appreciation, while they lacked any word of justice, humanity 
or conciliation for his adversary. His concluding words were 
typical: ‘Two men face each other: there is Herr Benesh, 
and hereamI! We are two people of a different sort. When 
during the Great War Herr Benesh sneaked from place to 
place in the world, I did my duty as a decent German soldier. 
And to-day I am facing this man as a soldier of my people.’ 
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Hitler’s settlement of accounts with Benesh took place 
during the period of his ultimatum which was to end on 
October 1. The German command did not actually believe 
in the possibility of general war at that stage. Great Britain 
and France had already gone too far, Germany felt, in recognis- 
ing that the status quo was untenable, and that Germany had a 
claim to the Sudeten districts. (“And now at last England 
and France have placed before Czechoslovakia the only possible 
demand, to set the German area free at last and to give it up 
to the Reich.’—Hitler, September 26, 1938.) ‘ This memo- 
randum’ (the Godesberg demands), Hitler says in another 
part of his speech, ‘is nothing else than the realisation of that 
which Herr Benesh had already promised, and he had done 
so under the widest international guarantees.’ This equating 
of Benesh’s promise (the Anglo-French suggestions) with his 
(Hitler’s) ultimate demands at a time when all the Govern- 
ments concerned were feeling the effects of long nervous 
strain, was well calculated to bring about the solution 
desired. 

When the British Prime Minister arrived in Berchtesgaden 
on September 15, he faced a man who seemed only concerned 
about the fate of the threatened, persecuted Sudeten German 
population. Nothing seemed to move him more than the 
condition of this poor German minority, persecuted by the 
brutal Czechs. The conversation was planned entirely on this 
kit-motiv, and the keynote was provided by reports which, 
during the talks, kept arriving from Sudetenland. These 
reports gave Hitler an opportunity to enlarge further on the 
intolerable situation. Only when his partner suggested that 
in these circumstances an international discussion of the 
problem seemed no longer opportune did the discussion 
calm down, without, however, producing on the German 
side any practical suggestions for settling the question. In 
vague terms Hitler pleaded for a solution of the Sudeten 
problem, for the salvation of a terrorised minority, for their 
return to the Reich, and accompanied his pleas by the threat 
that he was prepared to wage a world war if necessary. 

This procedure may have persuaded Mr. Chamberlain 
that the settlement of the Sudeten question meant to Hitler 
a matter of European peace or war. As a result of this 
impression the Anglo-French suggestions were delivered to 
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Czechoslovakia on September 18 and their acceptance 
demanded in what amounted to an ultimatum. These sug- 
gestions offered a roo per cent. solution of the Sudeten 
German problem. This offer, however, was refused in 
Godesberg without examination. Here only Hitler ‘ got 
down to brass tacks ’ (the equivalent of ‘ fraktur sprechen, one 
of Hitler’s favourite expressions). His Godesberg demands 
prove that the racial solution of the Sudeten problem, which 
had been in the foreground in the Berchtesgaden talks, was 
actually only a single item in the total of his demands. His 
strategic, economic and territorial demands were decisive, so 
was his purely imperialist policy, which had been kept in the 
background until then. 

Hitler’s Godesberg demands did not emerge spontaneously 
from the negotiations. They were, on the contrary, the result 
of long and careful preparations, carried out by the political 
and military chiefs, as well as by the directors of German 
economic policy. Just as in Berchtesgaden Hitler was pre- 
pated to wage a war on behalf of the racial issues of the 
Sudeten question, so, in Godesberg, he threatened to go to 
war for the imperialist solution. In Godesberg he declared, 
if a war were to break out about this question, he would take 
care that the future German Czechoslovak frontier should be 
drawn from other points of view than those adopted so fat. 
Prague would then become a city in Germany. During the 
Four-Power Conference in Munich Hitler repeated his warlike 
threats, only adding that he would be prepared to go to wat 
to keep up the date of his settlement. 

The pressure of this threat was, he felt, bound to influence 
international policy and diplomacy, after matters had been 
pushed so far. The pressure went on, even after the Munich 
Agreement had been signed, in the negotiations of the 
International Commission nominated by the representatives 
of the Great Powers. This Commission, too, had to face the 
alternative: ‘ Either the German demands will be accepted, 
or we shall get what we want by force of arms.’ 

The success of their tactics induced Hitler and his 
lieutenants not to take the opportunity of displaying the 
German attitude towards other territorial questions in the 
course of these negotiations. All declarations and assurances 
with regard to Hitler’s territorial aims have been vague and 
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hazy. In Godesberg as well as in Munich Hitler’s vagueness 
about these matters, on the one hand, and his new tactical 
line, on the other, can be traced. He declared that, as 
German Chancellor, he would welcome many minorities back 
to the Reich, though some of the German minorities are too 
far away from its frontiers. Germany has, therefore, accord- 
ing to Hitler, renounced the return of the more distant German 
groups with a heavy heart. Hitler referred only to the 
‘impossible’ ones, while with regard to the others, the 
‘possible’ ones (Roumania, Poland, Lithuania, Denmark, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland), no essential assurances have 
been given. A certain scepticism towards former and recent 
assurances of German policy as being satisfied with regard 
to their territorial demands in Europe is natural, if one 
realises how they are interpreted by the German leaders in 
their internal discussions. For example, in these internal 
discussions Hitler maintains that the German-Polish frontier 
will remain final up to the time when Poland will voluntarily 
suggest a new demarcation of the frontier line. Poland’s 
readiness for such voluntary proceedings can, of course, be 
promoted by Germany, directly or indirectly. 

German strategy has brought about the success of the 
dictators by dictating the preservation of peace. What Great 
Britain and France knew about themselves, Hitler knew about 
Germany : he realised that Germany’s military position would 
have had many weak points in the case of war. Germany’s 
vulnerability in the air is still great. The Western fortifica- 
tions were incomplete, the supply of raw material would have 
been problematic, the German reservists were ill-trained and 
there were great deficiencies in mobilisation measures, 
especially in the transport system. Yet the knowledge of 
these deficiencies did not result in a milder attitude or readi- 
ness for compromise on the German side. The fact that 
Germany estimated the war strength of the Western Powers 
vety low accounted less for the German attitude than the 
conviction, frequently expressed by National Socialist leaders, 
that success goes to those who have the courage to venture 
on a dangerous policy. 

J. W. Srrzer. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


REMARKS OF A FRENCHMAN ON THE MUNICH 
AGREEMENT 


I. 


Tue Munich Agreement drastically altered the territory of 
the Czechoslovak State. It leaves a greatly reduced country 
with no natural frontiers. Hitler also succeeded in bringing 
Czechoslovakia’s independent and rather anti-German policy 
to an end. 

Before October 1, 1938, Czechoslovakia was an indepen- 
dent State formed by the agglomeration of Czechs, Slovaks, 
Germans, Hungarians, Poles, Subcarpathian Russians—some- 
what centralised, and in which Czechs held a predominant 
role. 

The German minority represents nearly 3,500,000 indi- 
viduals. Geographically 850,000 of them live in Western and 
800,000 in Northern Bohemia. Three other important groups 
in Southern Bohemia and Moravia aggregate over 400,000, 
and finally another mass of about 325,000 people lives in 
Northern Moravia and Silesia. About 2,500,000 Germans 
are concentrated in six groups, the balance being scattered 
over the country. It should also be mentioned that German 
inhabited districts are closely interwoven with others, where 
Czechs represent 50 per cent. or more of the population. 

Czechoslovakia is a successor State of Austria~Hungaty, 
and before the Munich Agreement inherited one-fifth of its 
territories, one-fourth of its population, and three-fourths of 
its industries : in particular, 93 per cent. of the sugar, 60 pet 
cent. of the beer, 50 per cent. of the alcohol, 66 per cent. of 
the steel, and 80 per cent. of the textile industries. From an 
economic point of view this country was well balanced and 
almost self-supporting, and had a flourishing agriculture (35 
per cent. of the population are farmers or live on farm 
products). 
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The republic was party to a pact of non-aggression with 
France on the one hand and with Russia on the other. These 
agreements were formulated so as to accord with the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and particularly Article 16. 

Czechoslovakia belonged to the Little Entente, of which 
Yugoslavia and Roumania are members. This combination 
was specially formed to defend the Treaty of Trianon which 
was concluded with Hungary in 1919, and to prevent infringe- 
ments of its clauses. During the post-war period Czech 
leaders pursued a policy that aimed at the revival of the 
Austro-Hungarian entity. They were therefore strongly 
opposed to the restoration of the Habsburgs, and showed 
little or no comprehension of Austria’s economic difficul- 
ties. 

Czechoslovakia was one of the pillars of French foreign 
policy, of which the main features were the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the regional pacts of mutual assistance, 
tegistered and approved by Geneva, and a friendly under- 
standing with Great Britain. Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Russia had agreements with France, so that in case of unpro- 
voked aggression in Europe the parties would assist each 
other by military means. The purpose of this system was to 
prevent the forcible expansion of Germany. ‘The Little 
Entente, in which French influence was all-important, was 
complementary to this system, and was meant to check any 
renewal of the military alliances between the former Central 
Powers. 

The French system was the logical conclusion of the 
Versailles Treaty, having the Covenant of the League of 
Nations as keystone, the main idea being that territorial 
borders were definitely fixed and should only be modified by 
mutual consent. 

The Austrian Anschluss has anal a decisive blow to the 
system following the ominous military occupation of the 
Rhineland on March 7, 1936. It had as a natural conclusion 
the German ultimatum to Czechoslovakia, which led to the 
Munich Agreement. The result from a political point of 
view is that France is confronted with a complete change in 
her relations in Eastern Europe. The League of Nations 
proved its impotence, nor did the network of pacts prove a 
sufficient barrier against the risk of war. A complete recon- 
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sideration of French foreign policy has therefore become 
essential. 

The new conditions of Czechoslovakia create an economic 
and financial problem which will have to be solved. It 
is certainly premature to indicate solutions. But the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the problems ought to be realised. 

Before the Munich Agreement Czechoslovakia was 
mainly an industrial country. From now on she will remain 
a small agricultural entity. She certainly will be a greatly 
impoverished nation, as she will be severed from the terti- 
tories where most of her industries were concentrated. The 
secession of districts where most of her export industries 
were located brings up an extremely difficult problem of 
adaptation to new conditions. 

Coal mines were at the basis of the industry. The Osttava- 
Karvina basin represented 70 to 80 per cent. of the total 
output, the major part of which is already occupied by the 
Poles, and the balance is also claimed by them. Another 
important mine lies west of Pilsen and furnished fuel for the 
Skoda steel works. It will be owned by Germany. Practically 
only the Kladno-Rakovnik basin will remain within the new 
boundaries. It represented only 15 per cent. of the total 
output. Nearly all the lignite located between Aussig and 
Karlsbad and in North-eastern Bohemia will pass into German 
hands. 

The same applies to the kaolin output, supplying the 
important ceramic, chinaware, earthenware, and cement fac- 
tories having their main locations in Karlsbad and Marienbad, 

Germany will own the world’s greatest glass industry by 
the absorption of Jablonec and Gablonz, representing 85 pet 
cent. of the Czech glass industry. These two centres, the 
former being by far the larger, are highly equipped with 
most up-to-date material. 

The best textile industries located in North-eastern 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia will also become German. 
The same applies to the old chemical and sugar industries 
located in Aussig and Schreckenstein. It should also be noted 
that practically the entire hydro-electrical industry, with all 
its fixed and semi-fixed equipment, and nearly all of the 
siderurgical industry, the entire radium, tin and tungsten 
production, will share this fate. 
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Czechoslovakia will still own two-thirds of her steel 
industry with Skoda, located at Pilsen, on the new German 
border. Large French interests are at stake there through the 
medium of the firm of Creusot. It is probable that Germany 
will insist that the ties with the French group shall be 
broken and that the exports of arms shall come to an end. 
Germany is in a position to exercise pressure, for she can cut 
off the supplies of iron ore—especially Swedish ore, as these 
supplies have to pass through German territory. Under these 
conditions the Munich Agreement brings up a most difficult 
problem regarding the Czech balance of trade. It was 
generally a creditor balance, as shown in the following 
table : 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FoREIGN TRADE (in £1000) 


The Czechs made strenuous efforts to improve their trade 
balance. The results were most encouraging, consider- 
ing that their creditor balance for the first five months of 
1938 was neatly 1,000,000,000 crowns, as compared with 
170,000,000 for the same period of 1937. 

The new conditions imposed by the Munich Agree- 
ment create new industrial, commercial, and transport 
problems. 

Will Czechoslovakia build up a new industry? It seems 
impossible that she could create an industry having the 
magnitude and importance of the lost one. She no longer 
disposes of the raw material which sustained even the glass 
and earthenware industries still owned by her. All her hydro- 
electrical output is lost, so that readaptation with the remain- 
ing coal is necessary. Thetextile industry might be reorganised, 
but it will take time and will require the free importation of 
the necessary raw material. Most likely the wood and paper 
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industries will try to get reorganised further west, but this 
will require important capital. How this capital will be levied 
is a difficult question to answer. 

With Skoda a large part of the steel industry is still in 
Czech hands, but serious difficulties are to be expected. The 
works may be able to do fairly good business without 
exporting arms, but the German steel industry will compete 
and play a prominent part, as the import and export routes 
are in the hands of the Reich. From a French point of view, 
imported Czechoslovakian goods represented in 1937 0°96 per 
cent. and in 1936 0.91 per cent. of the total French imports— 
i.@., 407,836,000 and 230,961,000 francs respectively. As 
regards French exports, they were in 1937 1°76 per cent, 
against 1°70 per cent. in 1936. 

Czechoslovakia ranked fifteenth in French exports in a 
total of 34. In 1937 the French trade balance with Czecho- 
slovakia was a creditor one by 11,000,000 francs, against 
33,000,000 in 1936. French exports consisted chiefly of wool, 
aluminium, chemicals and cotton yarns. The goods imported 
from Czechoslovakia were mainly paper paste, glass, crystal- 
ware and rubber goods. Unquestionably France will lose a 
valuable middle-sized customer. 

- The commercial difficultiés bring up the transportation 
problem with which Czechoslovakia will be confronted. 
Where will the few goods go which she will be able to export ? 
Vid the North Sea, the Baltic Sea, Trieste, or the Balkans? All 
these routes are controlled by the Germans. Will they be 
free? Or is it likely that Germany will grant any economic 
facilities which might handicap her own economic penetration 
along the Danube? Germany will provide for the industrial 
requirements of the eastern agricultural countries and be paid 
by the barter system in the farm products which she lacks. 
Hitler’s next step, in a more or less distant future, will be to 
build up a customs union with Prague and Budapest, but this, 
of course, is only possible providing Czechoslovakia does not 
recover a certain industrial independence. It is therefore our 
decided opinion that Germany will use every effort to prevent 
such an event. Herr Funck’s visits in Eastern Europe are 
most typical examples of the Reich’s economic aims and 
methods. 

A brief survey of the monetary and financial condition of 
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Czechoslovakia is required. ‘The Czechoslovakian crown has 
been very weak of late, and was affected by the recent events, 
and mainly by the expenses involved in the mobilisation 
of last March. The total circulation was 9,850,000,000, 
out of which 1,913,000,000 were coins, at the end of 
May 1938, against 6,812,000,000, with 1,024,000,000 coins, 
during the corresponding period of the previous year. 

Czechoslovakia is the only country of Eastern Europe 
which has paid in full the interest charges on its debt. The 
amortisation of her internal debt had been suspended in 1934, 
and was to be resumed in 1938 with a lump sum of 150,000,000 
crowns. 

The total debt, both internal and external, was 
44;754,000,000 in 1937, against 33,465,000,000 in 1931. The 
military expenditures account largely for this big increase. 
See table below. 



















ToraL CZECHOSLOVAKIAN Desr (in Million Czech 
Crowns) 
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The large increase in the floating debt should be noted, 
A substantial part of the external debt, over 1,000,000,000 
French francs, has been issued on the Paris market, with the 
guarantee of the French Government. It seems likely that to 
a certain extent this obligation might be claimed by the bond- 
holders. 

As regards the budget, the ordinary 1938 budget showed 
10,120,233,070 crowns estimated revenue and 10,117,423,500 


expenditure. The extraordinary budget to be covered by 
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borrowings was estimated at 3,508,688,300 crowns, of which 
2,360,000,000 for national defence and 1,063,784,900 for the 
railroads, the balance for odd items. Two main problems 
have to be solved. Some device must be found to withdraw 
from circulation the Czechoslovakian crowns owned by the 
Germans, Poles, and Hungarians who will no longer be Czech 
citizens. Nothing has been provided as yet in that respect. 
Regarding the financial problem, will Czechoslovakia be in 
a position to meet her obligations after having been deprived 
of important sources of revenue, while neither Germany, 
Poland, nor Hungary has any kind of liability whatsoever? 
The answer does not seem dubious. ‘The difficulties met in 
this respect after the Austrian Azschluss by Austria’s creditors 
did not seem to have opened the eyes of the negotiators, 
Germany has now secured the surrender of all State-owned 
material in good condition without compensation, such as the 
obligation to take over the service charges of the debt used 
for the building of immovable plant and property. 


Il. 


The importance of an independent Czechoslovakia was 
catdinal from a French military point of view. It should be 
borne in mind that the French never even consider the 
possibility of launching a preventive war. ‘Therefore this 
country can only be a party in a conflict if Germany, or some 
allied country thereof, launches a non-provoked aggression. 
A limited war between Germany and some other European 
countty is not conceivable. The strategical problem must 
therefore be considered in terms of a coalition war. 

Before the Munich Agreement was signed, the Reich was 
in a position to use during the first hour of a conflict thirty 
divisions, four hours later four so-called ‘ Pamzerdivisionnen’ 
(armoured divisions), and six hours later a total of thirty-nine 
divisions ; three days later sixty, and fifteen days later 150 
divisions. The Germans were greatly handicapped by having 
seventeen classes with little or no military training. They 
also lack officers and non-commissioned officers, so that their 
units are insufficiently staffed to allow them the full use of 
their man-power. It therefore seems that in 1938 their 
maximum enrolment capacity should be estimated around 
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150 to 160 divisions. During the World War their maximum 
output was 243 divisions. But under conditions prevailing 
before the Munich Agreement German rearmament was 
pushed at such a pace that probably in 1940 Hitler would 
have been able to muster 300 divisions, all of them adequately 
staffed and amply provided with war material. 

As regards aviation, Germany has an excellent and well- 
equipped air force. Nevertheless, certain published figures, 
such as Gooo ’planes, seem to be grossly exaggerated. It is 
our candid belief that the Reich could dispose as first-line 
forces of about 3000 ’planes, which, exclusive of hydroplanes, 
represent, roughly, 2600 available planes, of which 1200 
would be bombers, 700 scouts, and 7oo chasers. Their 
otganisation is such that they are immediately available, and 
would build up a powerful, homogeneous and highly mobile 
mass. ‘Their bombing capacity certainly exceeds 1000 tons 
per expedition. Thanks to thorough and well-organised 
ground-work, consisting of suitable and numerous landing- 
places, airports, and also underground shelters, the German 
air force was in a position to concentrate in a few hours 
either on a western or a south-eastern front. An air attack 
on France or Czechoslovakia or on Eastern Europe is possible 
at the outbreak of war. 

Czechoslovakia was in a position to muster very rapidly 
thirty divisions, which after a few days might have numbered 
about forty. She enjoyed natural geographical borders 
formed by the Giant and Sudeten Mountains in North- 
eastern Bohemia, the Fichtel Mountains and the Bohemian 
Forest in the west. They were made stronger by different 
lines of permanent fortifications. Those in the north-eastern 
sector are in many respects similar to the Maginot Line in 
France. A large amount of French money and devices had 
been used in making them. The cost came to nearly 
£100,000,000. The principle of this organisation lies in 
shell- and gas-proof dug-outs, with an extensive cover, where 
ttoops in reserve could be sheltered and kept ready for 
immediate counter-attacks. These dug-outs communicated 
with turrets, keeping the ground in front of them under 
a dense curtain fire of automatic and anti-tank arms. In 
front of the lines the ground was organised with defences 
hampering the enemy’s advance and keeping him under a 
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steady and murderous fire. Large barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and fellings would have proved most serious handicaps, 
necessitating an important waste of time and ammunition to 
overcome them. They would undoubtedly have greatly 
hampered the advance of German armoured divisions. To 
cope with the latter, large fields of mines had also been 
organised. ‘Three lines of defence existed, the last being at 
the beginning of the plain where Prague is located. 

If the Reichswehr had intended to attack Czechoslovakia 
and use the full weight of its power, obviously the Czecho- 
slovak army would have been on the defensive. It would 
have had for its object to gain time and to use up as many 
German divisions as possible, so as to allow French and 
British forces to mobilise and to launch an offensive in turn, 

It is our belief that the largest part of the Czech forces 
would have been kept in reserve behind the lines, so as to 
counter-attack every time the enemy pressed too hard on a 
given part of the line, or showed some weakness. A thorough 
application of the Napoleonic principle of economy of forces 
would have been applied there. It is our opinion that for 
the Bohemian battle the Germans could have been compelled 
to sacrifice a minimum of thirty-five divisions to break through, 
thus leaving at the most 115 divisions available to fight on 
other fronts. How much time the German army would have 
required to reduce Czechoslovakian resistance is of course 
hard to tell. The time-factor, always important in wat, 
would, in this case, have been in direct relation to the 
manceuvring capacity of the Czech forces and to their morale, 
We think highly of the Czech organisations and of their army ; 
we are therefore, in our best judgment, inclined to believe 
that the bulk of German forces operating there would not 
have been available elsewhere for a couple of months, though 
some of the German units on the Morava would have been 
in a position to intervene on a western front after about three 
weeks. 

Another important factor from a military point of view 
is that Czechoslovakia would have been an ideal landing- 
place for the Russian air forces, allowing them to find all 
mechanical and fuel requirements. Berlin, Breslau, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Nuremberg, Munich, and Vienna would have been 
easily within their range of action. Should, on the contrary, 
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the main German forces have been directed on the eastern 
front, the Czechs would then have attacked in the direction 
of Leipzig, thus compelling the Germans to rush extra 
divisions to the spot. 

The synchronisation of the armies located on the eastern 
and on the Bohemian fronts, with Leipzig as an axis, would 
have obliged the Reichswehr to manceuvre by interior lines 
with a minimum delay of six days for every transfer of one 
division from one front to another. For bigger units the 
delay would of course have been greater. Time necessary 
for movements to entraining and from detraining stations 
should be added. The Munich Agreement, from a purely 
French military angle, represents for many reasons an 
immeasurable loss. 

Nearly all the Czech fortifications have been secured by 
Germany. These can with small expenditure be turned 
against the Czechs. All the dug-outs and infantry covers 
can be used as they are, with only some slight modifications 
of the entries and of the plane of infantry fire. All the hilly 
part of the Sudeten district will be owned by the Germans, 
whereas all the Czech defences will be on level ground. A 
large part of their communications and their railway system 
will be either German, Hungarian, or Polish. The incorpora- 
tion of 3,500,000 Sudeten Germans represents a man-power 
equal to two French classes. 

Last, but not least, the Czechoslovakian heavy industry 
was equipped so as to supply with war material most of the 
requirements, not only of its army, but also of the Yugoslav, 
Roumanian, and partially Polish armies. The Skoda works 
ate practically impotent in this respect now. 

To sum up, it seems as if, before the Munich Agreement, 
Czechoslovakia was the keystone of an eastern military front. 
To back such a front now requires much greater efforts, and 
at any rate the total and undisputed possession of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The Munich Agreement, from a French point of view, 
is the logical consequence of the German reoccupation of the 
Rhineland (March 7, 1936) and of the Auschluss (Match 23, 
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1938). For France the Munich Agreement represents the 
end of a European system of balance of power. It exacts a 
thorough reconsideration of her pledges—indeed, of her entite 
foreign policy. 

The price paid for the actual maintenance of peace has 
been a high one. It conveys in Europe, from a moral point 
of view, the feeling that small States are no longer in safety 
on account of certain big Powers. It means the end of 
French influence in Czechoslovakia and the disappearance of a 
powerful obstacle against the German ‘ Drang nach Osten’ fot 
wheat and crude oil. It suggests a disagreeable analogy with 
the barbarian invasions, taking the Danube as an axis so as to 
find grass for their horses. Nowadays motor cars have taken 
the place of horses, and mechanical units require a substantial 
amount of fuel to be found in the east! Furthermore, a 
purely economic domination of Central and Eastern Europe 
by Germany under prevailing conditions means a decided 
impoverishment of the Continent. This will have its reflec- 
tion in the lowering of the standard of living in the demo- 
ctacies. The reason for this is that the German system of 
barter and self-sufficiency, like the Russian system, consti- 
tutes a real cancer in the capitalistic order. The prosperity 
of the pre-war period was based on free trade, the gold 
standard, commercial freedom and security—the opposite 
of all that dictatorships stand for in economic policy. 

But, indeed, the price paid will not have been too heavy 
should the Munich Agreement be not only the end of an 
unfortunate past but also the preface of a more fortunate 
future, based on international and intellectual co-operation. 
This will only be possible if German ‘dynamism’ and its 
methods as they appeared during these last years come to an 
end. This ‘dynamism’ has been accurately described by 
Ludendorff, the first sponsor of the Nazi movement, when 
he wrote: ‘ We must realise that we live in warlike times. 
War will be the only and sole factor of politics. . . . Might 
makes the law, and the people to whom one belongs is 
everything.’ 

The same ideas can be found in Hitler’s Mein Kampf: 
‘Our foreign policy is to assure the German people the 
territories which are due to them. . . . It is only in the force 
of the conqueror that law resides. . . . The right of claiming 
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a land might become a duty when a great people seems 
condemned to ruin without territorial increase.’ 

The people of France, recovering after having been on 
the very verge of a catastrophe, realise that peace can only be 
assured by a renewal of the spiritual and material forces of the 
democracies. Peace should mean not only the absence of 
wat. It should be won by unceasing efforts and good-will 
capable of producing a counter-‘ dynamism.’ 


JAcQuEs Rovuvier. 
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THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY 


GERMANY rejoices. While I am writing, German army corps 
are still marching through the Sudetenland. Within the next 
twenty-four hours they will reach the provisional borderline 
of the Fifth Zone, the new frontier of Greater Germany. 
Though further territorial changes by way of plebiscites seem 
unlikely now, it is, of course, possible that the final German 
frontier will have been pushed still further into Bohemia by 
the time this article goes to print. There are other, more 
important, uncertainties which cannot, however, remain 
uncertainties for long. While the suspense lasts, both Poland 
and Hungary will do their utmost to get the fullest satisfaction 
for what they call their ‘ grievances.’ Within Czechoslovakia 
the old order of the Republic has been uprooted and the 
process of change and transition has only just begun. About 
these changes, which are bound to take place very shortly, 
more will be said below. 

But while many aspects of the future are necessarily 
problematical, stock must be taken now. With the portentous 
Four-Power Agreement Germany has won a warless victory 
of a magnitude which has no parallel in her earlier history, 
nor in that of any other country. The victory was won by 
mere threat of wat. The question whether Hitler’s threat 
was ‘ real’ or not is to-day, after the fait accompli of Munich, 
mainly of academic interest (and, we may be sure, many 
generations of historians will quarrel in search of the true 
answer). The European order of 1919, badly shaken on 
many occasions during the past six years, but essentially intact 
until September 29,is no more. ‘The conception of the balance 
of power that will emerge in the Europe of the near future is 
still obscured by the very incompleteness of the transformation 
that has begun in Central and South-Eastern Europe, as also 
by the feeling which the unspeakably tragic fate of the victims 
has aroused, 
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What will be the power of Greater Germany in this new 
European order? To ascertain, as far as is possible, the full 
measure of the German victory two things must be examined : 
(1) the immediate advantages to Germany of the annexation 
of new territory ; and (2) the effect on other nations, great 
and small, of Germany’s increase in power. The first question 
may again be sub-divided into economic and political aspects. 

As regards the territorial gains, it has now become quite 
clear that the full demands of the so-called Godesberg 
memorandum have formed the basis for the demarcation 
line of the Fifth Zone. In fact, they even surpass the Godes- 
berg demands in places. The by now habitual German 
procedure of making the maximum demands of yesterday 
the minimum demands of to-morrow was once more 
successful. Following on the decision arrived at by the 
International Commission in Berlin (October 5), such districts 
as Opava (Silesia), Zabrek, Breclav, and other parts of 
Moravia which are conspicuous for their economic and 
strategic importance have been included in the Fifth Zone. 
These areas are not only, sot ‘ predominantly German,’ but 
almost entirely Czech. As to the number of Czechs who 
will thus become subjects of the Third Reich, no exact figures 
are as yet available; it has been stated, however, that their 
number will not be less than 800,000. ‘This is, needless to 
say, in open contradiction to the most emphatic words of 
Herr Hitler that Germany does not want within her borders 
a single foreign subject. And the territorial changes, in so 
far as they have been carried into practice, are equally contra- 
dictory to ‘ the letter and spirit of the Munich Agreement.’ 
Yet, in view of what has happened, any questioning of the 
‘legal validity ’ of Germany’s action seems futile and indeed 
anachronistic. 

In spite of many individual items made public in the 
Press, it is extremely difficult to make even a rough estimate 
of the value of material wealth that has now fallen to Germany 
with the ceded territories. The industrial importance of the 
Sudetenland is well known. It was at one time the seat of 
over 60 per cent. of the entire industry of the Habsburg 
Empire, and, during the past two decades under Czech rule, 
it has been further developed and modernised. There are 
very considerable deposits of lignite coal, pit coal, brown coal, 
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and graphite. There are, in addition, vast forests, supplying 
the raw material for an important paper and woodwork 
industry as well as for the chief chemical works of Aussig, 
The North Bohemian brown coal production alone represents 
one quarter of the total European output. According to 
provisional estimates, Germany has gained—4g9 per cent. of 
the Czechoslovak textile industry (roughly 26,000 individual 
factories); 55 per cent. of the glass industry ; 51 per cent. 
of the coal mines (excluding brown coal) ; 30 per cent. of the 
leather industry. These figures may suffice as an indication 
of the great economic importance of the Sudeten areas and 
of the even greater potential value once these industries have 
been reorganised according to the requirements of the 
German Four-Year Plan. 

Yet the real difficulties in assessing Germany’s material 
gains arise precisely at this point. The incorporation of the 
Sudeten industries into the economic structure of the Third 
Reich raises for Germany a number of very thorny problems. 
A great part of the Sudeten industries are dependent either 
on taw material supplies from areas which remain Czecho- 
slovak (as well as from other non-German sources) or else 
on export markets which will presumably be lost to Germany 
owing to currency difficulties. That applies, in particular, 
to the various branches of the textile industry. As an 
additional difficulty one might mention the fact that in most 
cases head offices are situated in Prague and Brno and that 
their old-established business connexions (often a firm’s most 
valuable possession) will, of course, not automatically be 
ceded together with plant and machinery. Mention must 
also be made of the financial control which is naturally 
concentrated in Prague. The total share capital of twenty- 
four important Sudeten industries (whose shares used to be 
quoted at the Prague Stock Exchange) amounts to roughly 
850,000,000 Czech Crowns. This figure represents, of course, 
a mete fraction of the Czech capital invested in the Sudeten 
industries. Lastly, it must be remembered that the ceded 
areas are far from being self-sufficient and, in addition to their 
own agricultural production, are dependent upon substantial 
imports of foodstuff and cereals. 

How can Germany solve these problems and overcome 
the difficulties that are bound to arise? It is evident that, 
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whatever the practical solution may be, it cannot be a purely 
economic one. Any attempt to outline the next phase has 
to take into account the whole complex of Germany’s Central 
and South-Eastern European policy. No further proof is 
needed for the fact that, apart from such tremendous economic 
losses as have been indicated, the forced surrender of Czecho- 
slovakia has reduced her to complete vassalage of Greater 
Germany. The measure of political independence which the 
new Czechoslovak State will eventually retain may, perhaps, 
be comparable to that of Albania—if that is not rating it 
too high. Yet, neither economic and territorial losses nor 
political vassalage seem to warrant the idea one heats so 
frequently expressed—namely, that Czechoslovakia will now 
be driven to complete economic and social ruin. It would 
seem far more likely (and there is, indeed, ample evidence to 
support this) that Germany will spare no effort to keep 
Czechoslovakia’s economic machinery intact. It has been 
pointed out before—at any rate, by implication—that the 
areas annexed to Germany are most closely linked with the 
temaining parts of the republic. These links will not be 
severed. On the contrary, they will be strengthened in order 
to make the whole of Czechoslovakia’s industrial and agti- 
cultural resources subservient to German needs. More 
precisely : semi-finished products of Sudeten industries will 
also in the future be sent to finishing industries situated on the 
Czech side of the frontier; agricultural imports for the Sude- 
tenland will, as before, be supplied by Slovakian producers. 
All this means merely that the inter-regional trade that has 
stood the test of many decades will continue also under the 
new territorial order. Moreover, there can hardly be any 
doubt that the world-famous heavy iron and steel industry 
and the equally important shoe and boot industry in Bohemia 
will henceforth work according to German needs and require- 
ments. These, perhaps the most important sections of 
Czechoslovakia’s economy, might, it has been suggested, 
form the basis upon which some kind of economic independ- 
ence could be maintained even after the republic’s loss of 
political sovereignty. Any such possibility can be dismissed 
as wholly unreal even if one assumes that the future Czecho- 
slovak administrators would feel inclined to make such an 
effort. This does not mean, however, that Germany will in 
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all circumstances try to curtail Czechoslovak exports to 
countries where free currencies are still available. If, as may 
well be expected, a German-Czech customs union, and, in 
addition, a currency union of one form or another are insti- 
tuted, then such ‘ free’ exports would become an invaluable 
source of foreign currencies of which the Reich is in such 
dire need. If all this took place, it could, however, hardly be 
mistaken for the economic independence of the remains of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Thus, the immediate gains of the Third Reich following 
the subjugation of Czechoslovakia are enormous. But of far 
greater consequence, not only for the Reich but indirectly for 
the whole of Europe, are the further possibilities of German 
domination in Central Europe, the Balkans, and the Near 
East. Ever since the victory of Naziism in Germany the 
Reich has pursued a policy of gaining the maximum of 
influence in Eastern Europe. Ultimate aims of Nazi foreign 
policy, and economic difficulties arising from efforts to 
establish self-sufficiency at home, are seen to be comple- 
mentary in every respect. Dr. Schacht’s ‘New Plan’ of 
1934 marked the beginning of Germany’s trade drive in 
Mittel-Europa and the Balkans. The ‘economic penetration’ 
of these countries by Germany, and its very substantial 
success, have received the widest publicity in recent years. 
Indeed, a whole literature has been written about this subject, 
describing progress and setbacks as well as the peculiar, if 
ingenious, methods employed. There is therefore no need 
to repeat here what must now be common knowledge. 

Now that Czechoslovakia has been effectively subdued, 
Germany's policy of Eastern expansion will be carried on under 
conditions that are fundamentally different, and, needless to say, 
infinitely more advantageous. It is true that in recent years, 
chiefly in 1936, Germany’s trade drive reached what was 
probably the maximum of success attainable in the circum- 
stances then prevailing. (In Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey Germany’s share in the 
countries’ foreign trade varied between 25 and 61 per cent. 
in 1936, constituting an increase of approximately 80 per cent. 
since the beginning of the campaign in 1934.) These 
impressive figures may easily give a false impression. It has 
to be remembered that this ‘penetration’ lacked a solid 
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basis, sufficiently solid, at any rate, to create a real trade 
monopoly, or to survive times of political uncertainty. 
For most, indeed one may say all, countries which have thus 
been forced into barter and clearing agreements with Germany 
viewed their own position with ill-concealed dismay. The 
general recovery of international trade in 1937 was therefore 
immediately followed by a rapidly increasing reluctance to 
renew trade agreements with Germany, and the beginning 
of a decline in her influence. Germany’s actual losses were 
at first insignificant, but the waning of her influence, though 
not widely known, was fully realised in Berlin. 

The crux of the whole problem was political and not 
economic. That, too, was appreciated in Germany. The 
new trend that became visible in 1937 throughout the Central 
European and Balkan region went to show that economic 
influence alone was of dubious value. This was a lesson the 
Nazis did not have to learn. But the fresh demonstration of 
the unreliability (and perhaps worthlessness) of mere economic 
‘ spheres of influence,’ without adequate political control, may 
have had a decisive influence on the foreign policy of the 
Third Reich since the beginning of this year. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that the successful <Auschluss with 
Austria and the ensuing subjection of Czechoslovakia have 
raised Germany’s political power over the smaller nations of 
Eastern Europe to an extent that would have seemed quite 
fantastic only twelve months ago. 

The decisive question is: What use will the Third Reich 
make of its increased power ? It has already been emphasised 
that as from now on Germany is in a position to operate under 
essentially altered conditions. I have also tried to indicate her 
probable future relationship with the remnant of Czecho- 
slovakia. ‘The latter can, of course, only be regarded as one 
section of a carefully planned policy. The true significance 
of the disappearance of Czechoslovakia as one of the dominat- 
ing forces in Central European affairs is that the old German 
dream of a Grossraumwirtschaft as well as Grossraumpolitik has 
now become a rea/ possibility for the first time, not only in 
the history of the Third Reich, but indeed in the whole history 
of Germany. 

Typical of the past period of trade penetration were 
atrangements by which Germany bought tremendous quan- 
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tities of such agricultural products as this or that country 
happened to offer. German industrial products took the place 
of cash payment, and the inevitably large balance remained in 
various Reichsbank accounts as ‘ frozen assets.’ (Obviously, 
the amount of industrial merchandise which the agrarian 
countries could accept remained within rather narrow limits.) 
Thete is, therefore, every reason to assume that in the coming 
era of Grossraumwirtschaft these methods of barter will tend to 
become more and more obsolete and gradually give way to 
more efficient methods of agrarian and industrial planning, 
under German guidance and according to German needs, 
The principle of clearing accounts will, of course, have to be 
maintained as long as the present difficulties of foreign 
currency exchange prevail. The two main objects of such 
Grossraumwirtschaft can be described as: (1) the systematic 
increase of the purchasing power of the comparatively poor 
agrarian countries ; and (2) the equally systematic elimination 
of all foreign economic influences. Under the first heading 
falls chiefly the industrial development of the countries con- 
cerned, based, wherever possible, on the exploitation of 
valuable raw material resources ; and further, the modernisa- 
tion and replanning of agricultural products for which 
Germany can guarantee a ‘safe’ market and stable prices. 
As regards the elimination of other influences, however 
small, in what Germany regards now as her exclusive domain, 
the following quotation from the Essen National Zeitung of 
October 11 is of particular interest. The paper refers to the 
recent British credit to the Turkish Government, and says: 
‘ There is no justification for this credit. . . . A State which 
finds it necessary to accept credits can only pay these back by 
increasing its exports to the country which has granted them. 
The necessary conditions for this are lacking in the relations 
between Britain and Turkey.’ 

Both objects of Grossraumwirtschaft, even if only meeting 
with moderate success, would help greatly to solve Germany’s 
dual problem of creating new and fairly prosperous markets 
for her industries and of securing a vast increase of her raw 
material basis. The German Government have not lost one 
minute (this is almost literally true) in reaping the harvest of 
their victory in Munich. Only four days after the German 
occupation of the Sudetenland began, Dr. Funk, German 
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Minister for Economics, successfully concluded a new German- 
Yugoslav trade agreement. This new agreement (the exact 
terms of which are not yet known) will undoubtedly serve 
as a model for further trade pacts with other Eastern European 
countries. Already during the past three yeats the economic 
structure of Yugoslavia, for example, has been decisively 
influenced by the German Four-Year Plan. The cultivation, 
exclusively for the German market, of soya beans, hemp, flax, 
and other valuable plants which are a vital necessity indus- 
trially, has been trebled since 1934. It has now beenannounced 
that under the new agreement Germany proposes to build a 
modern road system in Yugoslavia. In addition to old ones, 
the German Ministry for Economics is now acquiring new 
concessions for the exploitation of Yugoslavia’s mineral 
resources, such as bauxite, zinc and coppet mines. At 
present, German mining engineers are supervising the con- 
struction of new bauxite mines in Herzegovina. The exploita- 
tion of the Herzegovian mines is expected to begin early 
next spring, and their annual output has been estimated at 
from 100,000 to 150,000 tons. In this connexion it should be 
emphasised that the German Government is both willing and 
able to undertake the construction of new industries even at a 
cost which would be as prohibitive to, say, a French or 
British concessionaire as it would be to the Government of 
the country itself. 

The development which is now beginning to take shape, 
as well as its eventual success, are therefore primarily based 
upon the greatly increased powers of political control of the 
Third Reich. It would be foolish to believe that such control 
must in all instances, say in Turkey or Rumania, take the 
form of direct interference. Two distinct elements have 
contributed to the recent increase in Germany’s power: first, 
her own immediate gains in Central Europe—political, 
economic, and strategic; and, secondly, the diplomatic 
defeat and loss of prestige suffered by Britain and France. It 
is perhaps too early yet to appreciate fully the importance of 
the latter, but it is very likely that the moral and psychological 
effect of this may prove as important, if not more so, than the 
measurable gains of the Reich. 

The Germans themselves seem very confident with regard 
to the ‘moral effects.” The Hamburg Wirtschaftsdienst of 
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October 7, for instance, notes with satisfaction that ‘... 
the Provisional Prague Government seem to have recognised 
where the future for a united Czech national State is to be 
found: in a lasting good-neighbour relationship with Ger- 
many.’ That Germany is hardly in a mood to beg where she 
can command is expressed in another paragraph dealing with 
Lord Runciman’s suggestion of a Czecho-German trade 
agreement. It reads: ‘Germany will first have to wait and 
see what kind of internal régime the Czech people will set up 
after the disappearance of Mr. Benesh.’? The inference is 
plain. Still another paragraph in the same paper, referring 
to foreign capital investments in Eastern Europe, reads: 
“ The regained power of the Reich is bound to bring about a 
gradual decrease of political resistances against closet 
economic collaboration between Germany and the Danubian 
countries.’ (It may be noted in this connexion that almost a 
replica of the first quotation is also to be found in the editorial 
of the important Deutscher Volkswirt of the same date.) 

And, indeed, the German confidence is only too well 
justified. After her final surrender, the future political 
complexion of what will be left of the Czechoslovak Republic 
was never in doubt. No words can better express the present 
disposition of Prague than those which one finds in the 
embittered leading article of the liberal Lidové Noviny 
(October 4), the paper of Dr. Benesh. It says: ‘Central 
Europe is no more. We have been abandoned. We can 
now do nothing but collaborate with Germany. Even in 
commercial relations we must refrain from engaging in 
combinations which would align us against Germany. We 
must recognise that Hitler and Mussolini are more powerful 
than France.’ Similarly, the Polish Government paper Gazeta 
Polska wrote on October 5: ‘ The triumph of Fascism over 
democracy in the Abyssinian conflict has now been reaffirmed 
with emphasis in the case of Czechoslovakia.’ The Hungarian 
Pester Lloyd of October 4 simply states: ‘. . . the entire 
Eastern system of France has broken down.’ To conclude 
this by no means complete list I refer to an article which 
appeared in the semi-official Belgrade paper Vreme (whose 
bitter cynicism, however, one may regard as wholly official). 
After congratulating the Prime Minister, Dr. Stoyadinovitch, 
on his policy of absolute neutrality during the crisis, the paper 
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continues: ‘... any other policy would have brought the 
Germans and Italians against our frontier as enemies and not 
as friends . . . and the country, just like the Czechs, would 
have had to deal instead with English and French friends who 
would have appeared as a “ commission for the dismembet- 


99> 


ment of the country ”’. 

The new and exalted self-confidence which is so striking 
in all German comments on the ‘ victory of Munich’ is hardly 
surprising, nor is the natural tendency in the German Press 
to underestimate or wholly disregard any possible difficulties 
which may disturb the new drive for the domination of 
Central and South-Eastern Europe. A few of these possible 
difficulties have been hinted at above ; many others have not 
been mentioned at all. Conflicts may, at a later time, arise 
out of a clash between Germany and the smaller nations’ 
determination to preserve some measure of national independ- 
ence. That is a question of the future, and to attempt a 
prophecy now would be idle. 

At this moment, there can be no doubt, Germany is the 
unchallenged master of Central European and Balkan affairs, 
and free to make the fullest use of her gains and of what the 
Eastern nations must regard as the greatest defeat of the 
Western Powers. The one obstacle which, for many years, 
made an effective German Grossraumpolitik impossible was 
the independence and strength of Czechoslovakia. Upon her 
depended the post-war order of Central Europe, and indeed 
the whole system of independent national States east of the 
Rhine. Without her the Little Entente, and very largely also 
the Balkan Entente, have ceased to exist, or, at any rate, to be 
a political force of any importance. It may yet come to many 
as a tragically belated recognition how much more than merely 
the Central European order did in fact depend upon Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence. 

A new stage is set. With powers such as it never had 
before the Third Reich can now enter a new era of expansion. 


Paut ANDERSON. 






THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ARTS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


THE Czechs area small nation: they number less than the 
population of London. Their share in Western civilisation is 
remarkably high. ‘Their thousand years of history, like all 
history, is a record of many sufferings, but it is a glorious 
past. They suffered long periods of serfdom, but never lost 
courage and the hope of recovering their independence. They 
fought the mighty Catholic Church when Zizka invaded half 
of Central Europe. His victories lasted for one decade, and 
the Czechs had to pay heavily for them. They rebelled 
against the Habsburgs and won their independence after 300 
yeats: it has now been brought to an end after a brief twenty 
yeats. (Their Republic was born on October 28, 1918.) 
The national culture of the Czechs may be compared with 
one of those willow trees which are cut over and over 
again, and produce, unceasingly, fresh supple and graceful 
branches from the beheaded stump. In times of vassalage 
they had to surrender their best talents to the ruling class ot 
nation. Under the Habsburgs their gifted children served in 
an alien army or administration. The rest were reduced to 
the status of poor peasants and small craftsmen, and the 
Viennese showed a good deal of contempt for the ‘ nation of 
cooks, tailors and fiddlers.’ But Czech influence did penetrate 
to Vienna and elsewhere. Austrian children were brought 
up, not only on the wholesome food prepared by Mafenka 
from Moravia, but on Czech lullabies. The gay precision of 
Austrian military bands was largely based on Czech music. 
At times Vienna had as many Czech inhabitants as Prague and — 
wa$ sometimes called ‘ the greatest Czech city.’ 

The Czechs are of peasant stock, hard workers with a 
definite sense of beauty, and skilful hands. They were able 
to wait for their chance, and took it when it came. The 
present State, based upon the form of the ancient Bohemian 
kingdom, was carefully organised before and during the war. 
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When the Peace Treaty legalised the settlement, the Czechs 
rapidly adapted themselves to a new political, administrative, 
and cultural life. Prague was transformed from a sleepy 
provincial town into a centre of activity. Every part of the 
new republic gravitated towards this centre. Literature, 
music, art and architecture, modern technique and modern 
methods of social welfare, education and economic problems, 
all were tackled with confidence and enthusiasm. It was a 
bold attempt, and naturally mistakes were made. But they 
were mainly the mistakes of young people, and, on the whole, 
good-will, and even reason, prevailed. 

A few figures may illustrate the speedy intellectual develop- 
ment. The country with 14,000,000 of inhabitants had, in 
1936, 17,849 public libraries, and produced 11,467 books. The 
interplay between exclusive nationalism and cosmopolitan 
interests are characteristic of Czechoslovak culture. The 
causes are obvious. Czechs and Germans, Slovaks, Hun- 
garians, Poles and Ruthenians lived together in the villages. 
No commission on earth could disentangle those century-old 
relationships. And yet the desire to maintain their individual 
character kept the nationalities distinct from one another. As 
long as they were allowed a certain amount of liberty and 
general welfare, they were always able to get on together. 
But now and then their smouldering grievances were fanned 
into flame for some political purpose. It is notable that the 
Czechs at all times strove to uphold the ideal of democracy 
and humanity. Their great teacher, Jan Ambros Comenius 
(Komensky), created in the seventeenth century his system 
of education based on humanitarian principles. This ideal 
was steadily maintained from Hus’s time to Masaryk, and it 
is significant that each of them was a national rebel, a reformer 
and a teacher of humanity at the same time. But the struggle 
for the dominating language at Prague’s university is as old 
as the university itself—namely, 600 years. Then, Jan Hus 
(John Huss) fought for the Czech language in the church as 
well as in the lecture-room, and his struggle was against the 
decaying hierarchy of the clergy as well as against social and 
national oppression. 

The Habsburgs made German the State language instead 
of the Latin of the Church. The Germans never lost contact 
with their own past, and their literature, in spite of the general 
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breakdown of their civilisation in the Thirty Years’ War, 
grew up in an unbroken line. The Czechs had to start afresh, 
about 150 yeats ago, with the modernisation of a language 
that had suffered neglect and impoverishment for centuries, 
This recovery began early in the nineteenth century, and had 
a certain parallelism and contact with the German romantic 
school, which aroused national sentiment and revived the 
interest in language as well as in history. Herder discovered 
the particular features of Slav talent; Eichendorff and his 
friends visited Prague during the Napoleonic Wars and 
appreciated the charm of her historical buildings and monu- 
ments. So the first attempts at scientific cultivation of the 
Czech language were made at the time when the brothers 
Grimm worked at their grammar, their dictionary, and their 
collection of folk stories and fairy tales. 

Dobrovsky, Jungman, and Safafik gave the Czech 
language literary life and scientific foundation. The historian 
Palacky and others made the nation conscious of their tradi- 
tion. Celakovsky started on his collection of folk songs, and 
many others carried on the work to save this genuine treasure 
of national origin. The most popular, if not the best collec- 
tion, is K. J. Erben’s. Great wealth in songs, tales, and sagas 
is witness of an old, deep-rooted culture, the different shades 
of which can be traced in poetry of the various regions: 
Moravia, Silesia, the South and the Northern mountains 
contribute their own individual songs. 

In contrast to these creative nationalist activities, the 
interest in world literature gave rise to translations of almost 
all the leading works of Western no less than Slav literature. 
The foremost Czech translators were Jaroslav Vrchlicky, and 
a generation after him Otokar Fischer, the latter as an 
unbiassed mediator of German classics (Faust, the writings 
of Kleist, and so on). Shakespeare was translated by Sladek 
and Klastersky, and again by Otakar Theer, a fine poet, who 
also devoted himself to translating Villon, Goethe and 
others. Russian and Polish as well as French authors 
influenced the development of Czech literature. 

Few Czech names became known to the outside world. 
Their subject-matter was largely of a local character. One of 
the earliest descriptions of simple country life which became 
a classic was BoZena Némcova’s Grandmother. Neruda wrote 
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in the ’eighties his O/d Town Stories, showing his deep affection 
for the humble people of Prague. A further development of 
this literary interest was a more intellectually analytical 
observation ; the author’s outlook expanded, but his Czech 
world remained full of spiritual and emotional riches. K. M. 
Capek-Chod published several novels on realistic lines— 
influenced perhaps most by Dostoievsky and other Russian 
writers. They all are concerned with events of his time 
(1860-1927), including the Great War. Josef Kopta wrote 
the romance of the Czech legions in Siberia (The 3rd Com- 
pany), the Slovak M. Urban the tale of the suffering and 
revolution in a backward Slovakian village (The Living Whip). 
Ivan Olbracht created the fantastic figure of ‘ Nikola Shuhaj, 
the Robber,’ a highwayman and rebel in the Slovakian moun- 
tains—trelated to Panait Istrati’s Bessarabian characters, as 
well as to Gogol’s ; whereas Vladimir Vanéura dwelt on the 
memory of an idyllic past. 

At the same time a number of German authors born in 
Prague were imbued with her mystic charm. Rainer Maria 
Rilke, one of the finest German lyric poets of our time, was 
inspired by the city, and reflects it in the colour of his moods, 
the melody of his verses. Werfel drank of the same stream. 
The grotesque mysterious stories by Meyrink (The Golem), 
although not of the same high literary standard, reveal the 
strange atmosphere of ancient Prague. 

Whilst the works of Czech writers during the Habsburg 
period are mainly confined to the benefit of their own people, 
shortly before the outbreak of war a number of poets attained 
more than local significance. They were masters of a new 
and rich language. Otokar Btezina is a great artist, a thinker 
of universal outlook and deep humanity, Sova’s thoughtful 
lyricism and psychological scrutiny, Machar’s emphatic and 
powerful expression, Dyk’s sensitiveness—they all contri- 
buted to the world’s best poetry. An excellent collection 
made and translated by Paul Selver gives the English reader 
an idea of this literature. Other popular talents were Jiti 
Wolker, who died at twenty-four, but produced a number of 
poems of irresistible beauty; and Petr Bezrut, whose 
Silesian songs shocked and startled the world by their gaunt 
simplicity and the force of their rebellious complaint. 

To the average European, modern Czech literature was 
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best represented by Karel Capek, an author and playwright 
' of the first order and a thoroughly original mind. Capek is 
a true realist, exploring many of life’s strata. His vivid 
imagination does not stop at the surface of things, nor does 
it play with superficial fantasies. He tests reality in imaginary 
situations. His short stories (Stories from Two Pockets) 
deal with the adventures of daily life only ; his Book of the 
Gardener is just the humorous confession of a gardening 
enthusiast’s experiences. Capek looks at life with the watchful 
eye of a naturalist and with the patience and simplicity of a 
child at play. His observation of men and children, plants, 
and animals as they behave in various situations allows him 
to deduce their character and future possibilities. His special 
genius lies in his ability to see the small and build it up to the 
eternally valid and limitless truth. 

The Insect Play, which he wrote, in collaboration with his 
brother Josef, when he was very young, is by no means his 
best. It contains elements of foreign influence, but it already 
shows his outlook, later deepened and reflected in other 
plays: R.U.R. (the drama of a world which is served, ruled 
and finally destroyed by mechanical men), the Makropulos 
Affair, which deals with prolonged life, and Adam, the 
Creator, describing the re-creation of a shattered world. 
Capek combines ruthless knowledge of the destructive 
elements in life with an undaunted faith in the power of 
humanity to survive. 

His language is concise, to the point—a true mirror of his 
personality, which is as versatile as itis sound. He is also an 
excellent journalist; amongst his travel books the Le/ters 
from England show his gift for observation. His paramount 
quality is profound honesty. He was a great friend of 
Masaryk, as well as of Bene’, and wrote several books about 
the late President. His Conversations with Masaryk should be 
read by everybody who seeks information concerning the 
atmosphere of the Czech Republic. 

Perhaps those men’s valiant fight for the essence of 
democracy will be doomed to failure for another couple of 
centuries. Perhaps they will go down in history as Don 
Quixote; and then Sancho Panza will be represented by 
The Good Soldier Svejk. 

Jaroslav Hasek is not officially recognised as having 
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contributed to literature.. His name might easily be forgotten ; 
he died as a poor drunkard—he was only a writer of chatty 
stories, of soldiers’ yarns. But Svejk will live, like Lazarillo 
de Tormes and Simplicius Simplizissimus, akin to all crude 
and simple creatures who flouted discipline and rebelled 
against the deadly nonsense of a Government. Svejk is the 
soldier of the Great War. The Austrian army, composed 
of fourteen nations and ruled by one, strong enough to fight 
but never to subdue the inner independence of its members, 
lives in this portrait for ever. Svejk became the tongue for 
the speechless and nameless masses who were driven to fight 
for Habsburg, which they hated. He is no hero—trather the 
reverse. He curses and laughs till you join in with him, in 
spite of the gloomy background of a decadent empire in a 
bloody war. HaSek wrote four volumes of Svejk’s adven- 
tures, and after his death the story was continued—again 
contrary to all rules of literature ; but Svejk is more alive, 
perhaps, than many works of art. 

Besides Capek, a number of modern playwrights became 
known, amongst them Frantisek Langer, who was successful 
with Suburbs and Through the Eye of a Needle. But the greater 
number of dramatic productions is too exclusively a part of 
local life to be translated. 

The stage is extremely popular in Czechoslovakia: every 
provincial town has its own repertory theatre; Prague has 
twenty-two theatres, with nearly 6000 performances in one 
season, besides her cinemas, many amateur dramatic societies, 
and the puppet shows, some of these being of a high artistic 
standard. ‘The latter form a special feature of Czech culture ; 
the existing numbers are thirty-four in Prague, twenty and 
twenty-one in Plzefi and Olomouc respectively, many more 
in other places. These amusing and original shows, being 
always within reach of the masses, made a great appeal, not 
a small reason being that free speech, as the privilege of the 
traditional fool, offered an outlet for opinions as well as 
entertainment. 

The same is true of the many amateur groups producing 
plays on the line of the old pantomime. Enthusiastic young 
students and workers amused themselves and their friends 
by dramatising political and social satire. Two of them, 
Voskovec and Verich, became too successful to remain 
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amateurs, turned professionals and started their ‘ Unfettered 
Theatre,’ which for several years has attracted an ever larger 
public. Together with a group of spirited young artists, 
they perform their clever pointed attacks on topical events, 
expressing themselves in song, dance, rhythm, scenery and 
thyme. Another collective group is headed by E. F. Burian 
—‘ D 39’ is this season’s name of their theatre, as they follow 
the date. Like Voskovec and Verich, they are politically 
minded, splendid actors with modern technique, attractive in 
the witty and graceful quality of their performances. 

Music has been rightly regarded as the paramount Czech 
talent. Even in peaceful times, when the outside world did 
not bother ‘about the nation’s existence, Bohemian musicians 
were famous on the Continent and abroad. Undoubtedly 
Czech musical genius is a genuine gift developed on a long 
and excellent tradition. The people are endowed with good 
singing voices and an inborn feeling for rhythm and harmony. 
The central situation of the country added to the folk songs 
the melancholy and primitive sensuality from the East, the 
serene spirit and fluent rhythm from the South, and with it 
met German sentiment and thoroughness. Moreover, music 
as an art resists the ups and downs of history better than any 
other branch of culture. Literature could be suppressed, 
practically eliminated for centuries, the language could 
deteriorate to a peasant’s jargon ; the fine art, dependent on 
a certain amount of luxury, has no chance to develop on 
national lines under a foreign rule. But music flourishes in 
good times and emanates even from the pit of despair. The 
song in the fields, the fiddle at dances, and the love song reveal 
the true character of a nation. Poor street musicians 
wandered over Europe, the Czech lackey of the Viennese 
aristocrat played his flute, Czech instrumentalists participated 
in the orchestras of the world, Czechs contributed to the 
world’s music at alltimes. The flow of their original melodies 
never ceased. 

Two composers achieved classical greatness in the nine- 
teenth century—Bedtich Smetana and Anton Dvofak. 
Smetana lived as a poor schoolmaster, the member of a 
very humble, subdued nation. His work incorporated the 
simplicity and the soul of his people. Not that the romantic 
peasant’s life pictured in The Bartered Bride is typical of the 
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Czechs, or even of the time. But the humour, the honest 
feeling, the gay polka, and the rustic love and laughter are 
thoroughly genuine. No translation could ever convey the 
simplicity of the text, for instance, in the first chorus: ‘ Oh, 
why shouldn’t we be happy—if God gave us good health !’ 
The man who wrote this, in addition to many serious works, 
died, after a hard life in misery, deaf and finally mad. His 
most beautiful String Quartette, My Life, although it is far 
from being programme music, describes some of his struggles. 
The persistent high-pitched E in the last movement really 
expresses the pain of becoming deaf. Smetana never achieved 
international fame during his lifetime; only Vienna recog- 
nised his opera. He never left Bohemia except for a short 
time as a conductor in Sweden. His best symphony is 
Ma Viast (My Country). Surprising richness of motive, 
variety of rhythm and deep expression enable him to picture, 
without any literary programme, the landscape and life which 
he knew and dearly loved. The land is hilly, softly waved, 
the stream strong and gentle, the fields rich and the forests 
dense ; soft light of summer evenings and glating sun at 
harvest-time ; and dance and work and love of healthy 
people, conscious of beauty, sentimental and gay. It is this 
country which gave birth to the national anthem, one of the 
most beautiful emanations of love for the native soil: Where 
is my Land? (Kde domov muj?). 

Anton Dvotak (1841-1904) was more successful, living 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, which appreciated 
music on a large scale. He wrote nine symphonies (the 
ominous number—for Beethoven, Bruckner and Mahler died, 
as he did, whilst planning or composing the tenth). Drawing 
on national melodies, he adopted the classical sonata form in 
four movements for his chamber music and concertos, as 
well as for his symphonies. He filled this frame with vivid 
thythm and colourful harmony, and, although his admiration 
for Wagner and Liszt as well as for Beethoven and Schubert 
can be felt, there is no doubt of his originality. His twelve 
String Quartettes and the Trios (the lovely Damky), his 


_ concertos for violin and for ’cello, enrich the limited modern 


concert programme. Among a number of operas Rusalka 
(a mermaid’s romantic story) made his name in most theatres. 
But his fame rests largely on the ‘ Slavonic dances,’ which at 
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the same time express the spirit of his country. Here pulses 
the ife-blood of his art. 

Modern composition started with remarkable inde- 
pendence. Josef Suk wrote his powerful String Quartette, 
the paraphrase on the old hymn of St. Wenceslas, in 
1914, using forms which were a novelty; and he as well 
as Ostréil, Kticka—to mention a few—developed soon 
a style of their own, absorbing Schénberg’s influence 
and that of French composers from Debussy to Ravel and 
Eric Satie, as well as Stravinsky’s. A. Haba’s experiments 
in his quarter-tone system are noteworthy for the 
sequence in method as well as for the ingenuity exercised 
in this new field. Like all contemporary music, these 
new works will only conquer the platform gradually. 
Immediate success went to opera music. Leo’ Janaéek, 
after waiting a lifetime for recognition, was rewarded in 
his seventies. Jenufa and Katja Kabanovd made his name 
and encouraged his further production. His dramatic flair 
is well matched by his musical mastery. Besides his operas, 
his beautiful sextette and his sinfonietta at least have to be 
mentioned. The successful opera Svanda the Piper, in score 
and script much on the line of The Bartered Bride, was 
contributed by Jaromir Weinberger. He has a pleasing 
gift for lighter music. 

Czechoslovakia has produced great virtuosos. Kubelik, 
the violinist, enchanted the world at his time; the singer 
Emmy Destinne, called ‘ The Lioness,’ became famous for 
the strength of her dramatic voice and for her untamed 
temperament. Karel Burian, the tenor in a period of tenors, 
sang Wagner in America and Germany. At the same time 
the Bohemian Quartette made its triumphant appearance in 
every part of the musical world, noted for vigour of tone 
and sound musical interpretation. They were equalled by 
the Ond?iéék Quartette, in which three brothers took. part, 
and many others earned fame. Musical education, being 
always on a high standard, is now promoted by the ‘ Inter- 
national Society of Musical Education’ in Prague, which is 
supported by the Government. One of the greatest teachers 
was O. Seféik, Kubelik’s master ; he became an idol of two 
generations of ambitious violinists. His method comprises, 
in fact, every detail of bow-and-finger technique. 
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What really matters is not only the standard of creative 
work in composition or reproduction, but the musical life 
vibrating in the veins of the people. Czechs ‘feel’ music. 
Amateur playing and singing has always been keenly exercised, 
especially string and wind instruments. School singing was 
very good, and as a result amateur choirs achieved high 
quality. The ‘ Choir of the Moravian Teachers ’ has travelled 
over the world, and it is only one of many excellent choir 
societies. 

Consequently, the Czechs are as good as an audience as 
they are in performing music. There are, for instance, more 
than twenty concert-halls in Prague, and the best artists 
appreciate the musical atmosphere. Concerts at popular 
prices, with classical and modern programme, contributed 
for generations towards the musical education. 

Independent activity in the fine arts was denied to the 
Czechs during the greater part of their national existence. 
Instead, they participated in the styles which were forced 
upon them at all periods. They witnessed the great days of 
architecture, working under foreign masters, as stonemasons, 
carvers and carpenters, from the Middle Ages on, when theit 
Cathedral of St. Vitus was built by Matthew of Arras. They 
helped to decorate the rich baroque dominating the over- 
whelming majority of the buildings on Czechoslovakian 
territory. Perhaps they were able to add a few individual 
traits to this Catholic style, which in sense and form contra- 
dicted their own tendencies. Nothing could prove more 
convincingly the unconquerable national spirit than the 
co-ordination of contrasting styles welded together in the 
singular character of old Prague and other historical Czech 
places. 

The individual artistic gift of the Czech was marked by a 
fondness for vivid unbroken colour, by a strong sense of 
balance, and by a general preference for solid material. 
This gift found expression almost exclusively in the small 
crafts and arts. The -Czechs excelled in pottery, glass- 
painting (including stained glass), embroidery and weaving, 
lace-designing, the dexterous painting of Easter eggs in a sort 
of scrafito technique, and in geometrical patterns of bright 
colour. Wood-carving of very great beauty can be found 
in churches on pulpits and in figurative work (rare examples 
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have been shown in an exhibition of Slovakian art in Prague 
two years ago). Many anonymous works of art show the 
national character and an undeniable affinity with Slav art 
as a whole. The sound balanced state of the Czechs was 
often endangered in times of violent intellectual upheaval. 
The second half of the nineteenth century saw unbalanced 
styles in Prague as it did in Western Europe, and was respon- 
sible, too, for reckless interference with ancient monuments, 
The increased security of their national and economic well- 
being restored the Czechs to their equilibrium, but the 
crystallisation of an individual art on a broader basis was still 
in its beginnings and must be deeply disturbed by the renewed 
conflicts. The standard of modern architecture (including 
housing) is remarkably high. French and, to a lesser degree, 
German influences left their mark on buildings, but none 
have been mechanically copied. Even a problem like cubism 
has been successfully tackled, and the house ‘ To the Black 
Virgin’ can hold its own in the close neighbourhood of 
powerful ancient architecture. 

Painting had had no encouragement for centuries, and 
Czech art revived only about 1848—at a time when European 
painting flourished almost exclusively in France. Therefore 
this art in Czechoslovakia had no striking results. Josef 
Manes, the first representative of national art, is a master in 
all branches, from portrait-painting to engraving, historical 
scenes, and book illustration. But he is at his best in his 
pencil drawings and water-colour sketches of national 
costumes. They display not only the daring fashion and 
charming colour scheme of the regional dress, but convey 
most convincingly in attitude and expression the spirit of 
the peasantry, in a slightly romantic disguise. Most Czech 
artists of the century went to Paris and participated in inter- 
national art. The nationalist type of painter succumbed 
frequently to shallow literary or decorative schemes. Joza 
Uprka became popular as the painter of rural life, in the 
plein air method which he had studied when in Munich. 
Mikulas Ale was interesting more in his charcoal sketches 
than in his historical canvas. 

But the Czechs’ artistic talents developed in another 
direction. Their special aptitude in the dramatic field, for 
the opera, for scenario, found its way into the organisation of 
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pageants, processions, and public acting of all kinds. These 
became the natural outlet for an emotional patriotism and an 
interesting display of social unity. 

We see the culmination in the gathering of the ‘ Sokol,’ 
the gymnastic display in the summer of 1938. The Sé# 
brought home thousands of Czech’s countrymen, settled in 
vatious parts of the world, to take part in it. Athletic games 
were performed on a vast scale, and in the organisation of the 
masses there was revealed a sense of harmony that is far more 
impressive than enforced discipline. Without attempting 
to achieve more than an athletic festival, the performance 
gave an impressive picture of cultural unity. 

It is regrettable that the interest of other nations did not 
turn towards the Czechoslovak Republic until the period 
of her downfall. Her dignity in grief has been universally 
admired, but we have missed the chance to share in her joys, 
and there seems little hope of recovering that loss in the neat 
future. 

MarGAreErT FISCHER. 
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Jusr after the Great War, a movement began in Paris which 
later became the Surrealist movement. ‘The Dadaists, as 
they were then called, proclaimed anarchy and unreason as 
a faith. Looking about them at the ruins of post-war 
Europe, they said in effect: if this is what reason brings us 
to, let us be irrational; and at a meeting called to celebrate 
the new movement its precepts were at once put into opeta- 
tion. One of the Dadaist leaders spoke from a platform, 
but an electric bell was kept ringing so that his remarks could 
not be heard. A drawing on a blackboard was brought on 
to the platform and immediately rubbed out. Amid uproar, 
it was announced that’ all true Dadaists were opposed to 
Dadaism. ‘The movement established itself in spite of fierce 
public resentment ; its followers included many of the best 
writers and painters of the time; and, led by M. André 
Breton, it grew from its light-hearted beginnings into the 
earnest doctrine of Surrealism. It reached England a few 
years ago with an exhibition of paintings and ‘ objects ’— 
among them a cast-iron tea-set lined with fur—and has since 
found a few English supporters. 

The tenets of Surrealism are well known, but I mention 
them here because it seems to me that their relevance to the 
events of last September has been largely unnoticed. I have 
been forced to conclude that Surrealism is no longer the 
doctrine of a small sect, but a guiding principle in the conduct 
of world affairs. I can think of no other explanation which 
covers the facts. Viewed as an operation of reason, however 
confused, our Government’s foreign policy in the last five 
years is baffling; but viewed as Surrealism it falls into a 
beautiful and coherent pattern. It can be said, indeed, that 
the professional Surrealist, with his paintings and objects and 
dream-writings, is now an anachronism. His aim—once 
regarded as novel—was to destroy the associations of habit 
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and logic by irrational combinations ; but in a world given 
over to this practice he has no longer a special function ; he 
certainly cannot hope to compete with the British Govern- 
ment. That England and France should assist Herr Hitler 
to carry out the programme of Mein Kampf, and should at the 
same time re-arm to prevent it, and should label the process 
* Peace for our time ’—this is Surrealism on a scale far beyond 
the resources of M. Breton and his followers. 

If the Surrealist basis of our administration is admitted, 
a light is thrown on many puzzling details. The A.R.P. 
spade and bucket for dealing with incendiary bombs, for 
example, acquire a new plausibility when regarded as Surrealist 
objects in the same category as the fur-lined tea-set mentioned 
above. And one is strongly tempted to classify as Surrealist 
objects the small silver balloons which trailed their steel cables 
across London the other day, smashing windows and roofs, 
tearing down telegraph wires and short-circuiting an electric 
tailway. Though perhaps unrehearsed, this behaviour of 
the ostensibly protective balloon is in perfect keeping with 
the times. 

So is the remark I overheard one woman make to another 
the day after the Munich Agreement: ‘ And my house is 
entirely bomb-proof, my dear; but what a waste!’ 

Ho) o® beswpyliogeotl 


In the circumstances it is not surprising that two books 
which the Surrealists hail as masterpieces should provide the 
best commentary on international affairs, though they were 
published years ago. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass have been praised and admired for 
many reasons, but I think their prophetic nature has not 
hitherto been appreciated. They display, in elaborate detail, 
the whole spirit and substance of European politics at the 
ptesent time. 

In Alice herself we have portrayed that stoical acceptance 
of the irrational which is so characteristic of the British 
public; but, like the British public, even Alice has her 
moments of bewilderment. 

*I don’t understand you,’ said Alice. ‘It’s dreadfully con- 
fusing |’ 

‘ That’s the effect of living backwards,’ the Queen said kindly : 
‘it always makes one a little giddy at first. . . .” 
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We have all felt something of that giddiness during the last 
few years, as little by little the forward movement of civilisa- 
tion has been slowed down and finally reversed ; already we 
have receded far from the comparative enlightenment of 1914. 
There is much more in the White Queen’s account of living 
backwards which might be applied to our own situation— 
her attitude towards the approach of an already encountered 
misfortune is peculiarly appropriate—but she is difficult to 
quote from conveniently. Here is a simpler example of 
Carroll’s prophetic insight, in which the essential ‘logic’ of, 
say, the arrangement whereby we help Germany to become 
so strong that we have to arm ourselves to resist her is neatly 
summarised in a few lines : 

But I was thinking of a plan 

To dye one’s whiskers green, 

And always use so large a fan 

That they could not be seen. 
Father William is also topical ; and I remember hearing Louis 
Aragon, who is or was a noted Surrealist, quote from it at a 
meeting some months ago. M. Aragon implied that France 
might well address these lines to England : 

* You are old, Father William,’ the young man said, 
‘ And your hair has become very white ; 
And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right ?’ 

Whether, all things considered, the ré/e of the young man is 
altogether a suitable one for France is perhaps open to 
question. 

One forbears to quote ‘ The Walrus and the Carpenter,’ 
but this, applied to some recent transfers of territory, has all 
the immediacy of a cartoon: 

I passed by his garden, and marked, with one eye, 
How the Owl and the Panther were sharing a pie: 
The Panther took pie-crust, and gravy, and meat, 
While the Owl had the dish as its share of the treat. 
When the pie was all finished, the Owl, as a boon, 
Was kindly permitted to pocket the spoon : 
While the Panther received knife and fork with a growl, 
And concluded the banquet by .. . 
The ending is in the tactful spirit of modern diplomacy. 
* 


* * * * 
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Among other tasks, the crisis has provided: several for the 
lexicographer. Certain words and phrases will have to be 
te-defined. In the dictionary before me ‘ self-determination,’ 
for example, is given as ‘ determination by one’s self without 
extraneous impulse,’ which is of course hopelessly wide of 
the mark. I suggest that forthcoming dictionaries might 
bring our terminology into line with current usage by 
including a few such definitions as the following: ‘ se/f- 
determination: a collaborative arrangement whereby a group 
of States compels a State not in the group to cede its territory 
to one of their members’; ‘erisis: a term applied to the 
international situation from 1933 onwards’; ‘ Peace for our 
time: postponement of war for six months’; ‘ pact: paper 
cast aside as spoiled, superfluous, or useless for its original 
purpose.’ (This last is the Oxford Dictionary’s definition of 
waste-paper, but repetition could be avoided by a cross- 
teference.) 

Pie, ert wee Se 


A few weeks ago I read a newspaper report of a speech 
made at Gravesend by Sir Thomas Inskip. Here are a few 
extracts : 


The issue was: ‘Is it to be peace by negotiation or is it to be 
war by the deliberate choice of this great democratic electorate ?’ 
Sir Thomas said that the Prime Minister had made it clear on which 
side his vote would lie, and it meant the difference between a com- 
paratively prosperous, happy and safe community—at this point a 
gtoup at the back of the hall broke into laughter. . . . ‘I believe 
that we have at last got on the road to friendly relations with that 
great nation Germany in the middle of Europe.’ . . . Given skill 
and determination, there was no reason why this country should 
not repair any defects and gaps in its defences in as short a time as 
any other nation should accomplish. . . . None of them would 
hesitate for a moment between the expenditure of money and a state 
of security. Money did not count to-day when as a nation we had 
tesponsibilities which the whole world recognised. 


A day or two after reading this speech, I came on the following 
teport in another newspaper : 


Seven-year-old N——- H—— of —— Buildings, Bow, E., 
went to his mother crying because he was hungry, and asked for 
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his dinner. She told him there was no dinner for him, no food 
in the house. She told the child to lie on the bed, and when 
he had done so she cut his throat with a knife. Then she cut her 
own throat. The boy got up and ran away. Help came, and the 
two were taken to hospital. This story was told to-day at the Old 
Bailey when Mrs. H——, 40 years old to-day, was bound over for 
two years for wounding and attempted suicide. Mr. O. S, Macleay, 
prosecuting, said that Mrs. H—— had also a daughter aged 8, 
. . » The woman was entirely destitute. A detective said that Mrs. 
H——’s husband had been almost continuously unemployed for 
seven years. The family existed on 31s. 6d. unemployment assist- 
ance, paying 15s. a week rent. Mr. C. G. L. Du Cann, defending, 
said that Mrs. H—— had passed through a terrible time. Her 
husband had obtained unemployment assistance by fraud because 
the doctor had ordered his wife extra nourishment, and there was 
no money to give it to her. His imprisonment was a terrible blow, 
She felt she had sent him there. Counsel said that Mrs. H—— had 
told him when she went to the area public assistance committee she 
was told it was nothing to do with them and that she must go to 
the relieving officer. She did so and he said he could give her no 
money or food for the monient, but gave her a form to fill up. She 
found she would have to take the form a long journey. . . . The 
relieving officer came next day and gave her a penny for her fare to 
take the form to some office. There she was told she could have 
nothing that day, and when she arrived home she found her children 
crying for food. 


This is England, in 1938. This is the country in which, as 
Sir Thomas Inskip assures us, money does not count. Money 
does not count, Sit Thomas Inskip tells us, when it is a ques- 
tion of security. I take it that security is a relative term 
in this context, meaning security from war; but we should 
do well to remember, with the case quoted above in out 
minds, that there are in England to-day—in this ‘ compara- 
tively prosperous, happy and safe community ’—men and 
women for whom the issues of peace and wat must seem wildly 
immaterial, for whom, indeed, death by bombing must seem 
preferable to death by starvation. We should do well to 
remember this, along with the gaps in our defences, when 
next we are told what we can do ‘given skill and 


determination.’ 
* x * x * 


A curious collection of propaganda has just come into 
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my hands—seven leaflets in an envelope with a Swiss post- 
matk. Three—The Jewish Victory at Berne, The Triumvirate 
Blum, Litvinov, Hore-Belisha, and The British Press and Fair 
Play—are issued by the Christian Aryan Protection League 
from a London address. On another, an anti-Semitic leaflet 
printed in London, the Protection League has a German 
address (Erfurt), cancelled in pencil, with a Swiss address sub- 
stituted. There are also: World Enemy No. 1—Bolshevism, 
free copies of which are offered by ‘Fichte Association 
(Fichte-Bund) Union for World Veracity’ from an address 
in Hamburg; and a pro-Franco leaflet, explaining how 
General Franco ‘ reverences God’s sanctuaries and fills the 
churches with worshippers,’ published by Spanish Press 
Services, Ltd., London. 

The Christian Aryan Protection League. . . . This title 
ptompts me to wonder how many Christians are content that 
their faith should be associated with the régimes of Herr 
Hitler and General Franco and the campaign against the 
Jews ; but theology is the subtlest of dialectics, and I suppose 
the application of Christ’s teachings is not held to be a neces- 
saty qualification in those who profess Christianity. The 
Inquisition was, after all, a Spanish affair, conducted in the 
name of Christ. At times one can almost believe the story 
of the cleric who began his prayer with the words: ‘ Para- 
doxical as it may seem to Thee, O God .. .’ 


* * * * * 


One of the leaflets I read with apprehension, an apprehen- 
sion which would have been unthinkable six months ago. 
This was The British Press and Fair Play, in which Princess 
Karadja asks: ‘Is the Government unable (or unwilling) 
to prevent the British Press from libelling the Head of the 
Third Reich ?’, and ‘Is it wise, at this critical moment, to 
provoke the just wrath of a proud nation?’ She is referring 
in particular to an illustrated article in a daily paper, and 
one’s misgivings are not based on any wish to defend such 
atticles, or to make out a case for libel. It would be a disaster 
if the methods of the German Press, as in its campaign against 
Dr. Benesh for example, were to be copied here. But this 
pamphlet has an ominous ring. From now on, nothing is 
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fantastic ; and one sees with a frightening clarity how easily 
criticism of Herr Hitler and his régime could be stifled here 
in the name of ‘ national interests’; how easily the cry of 
‘ war-mongering ’ could be raised against believers in free 
speech ; and how easily the right to suppress criticism of 
Germany (and perhaps Italy) could be extended to include 
criticism of the National Government. 

As Mr. Winston Churchill put it in his recent broadcast 
to America, the dictators are afraid of words and thoughts: 


words spoken abroad, thoughts stirring at home—all the more 
powerful because forbidden—terrify them. A little mouse of 
thought appears in the room, and even the mightiest potentates are 
thrown into panic. They make frantic efforts to bar out thoughts 
and words ; they are afraid of the workings of the human mind. 


And if we ate to make friends with dictators, we shall have to 
tid ourselves of this detested privilege of using and speaking 
our minds, and we may very shortly have no choice in the 
matter. 

A muffled, half-official kind of censorship has already been 
applied to news-reels, though impartiality in that medium 
has certainly not been preserved—one news-reel fitm con- 
ducted what amounted to a campaign for Mr. Chamberlain 
during the crisis. The current March of Time, an Ametican 
film-summary of the crisis and its antecedents, has been heavily 
censored, and its title changed from ‘Britain’s Dilemma’ 
to ‘ Britain and Peace.’ At a news theatre the other night I 
listened to an appeal by Mr. Vernon Bartlett on behalf of the 
Czech refugees. Part of his speech was accompanied by a 
booming noise which made it difficult to hear what he was 
saying, but one heard enough to understand that he was 
commenting on the events which had created the refugee 
problem. At any other time one might have considered this 
a technical defect, but as things are it seems a little too apt 
to have been unintentional. 

Rumours ate going round of semi-official intimations to 
newspapers, of discreet invitations to Whitehall. At the 
moment certain newspapers are putting up a courageous 
resistance; but how long can they hold out? The process 
whereby long-established and valued traditions are abandoned 
is, as we have seen recently, a rapid one. Even now, I write 
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these words with the sense of indulging a luxury, with the 
feeling that they must be hurried to the printer if they are 
to appear at all. Next month may be too late; by next 
month free speech may be a casus belli. 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile, there are a few compensations for being in 
London this autumn, and among them is the production of 
The White Guard, by M. Michel Saint-Denis, at the Phoenix. 
This is an adaptation from Bulgakov’s The Days of the Turbins, 
which was presented at the Moscow Art Theatre in 1926, but 
was later withdrawn as being too sympathetic towards the old 
régime. For some reason it was regarded as once more per- 
missible in 1932, and is now said to be one of the most 
successful plays in the Russian theatre. As presented in Mr. 
Rodney Ackland’s adaptation, it is an honest, almost ‘ docu- 
mentary,’ study of a household in Kiev a month after the 
Armistice, when three parties, including the Bolsheviks, were 
struggling for power. It shows, narrowed to the compass of 
personal relationships in a small group of men and one woman, 
the bewilderment of a generation caught in the transition 
between two epochs, and a crazy confusion of loyalties. Here 
are men who had fought against Germany, now fighting 
against Petlura with German support. Deserted by the 
Germans, they yield to Petlura, who is in turn driven out by 
the Bolsheviks, a force they do not know what to make of. 
The old régime dies in the last notes of a regimental song, 
while the officers listen in a hushed group to the unfamiliar 
strains of the ‘ Internationale ’ outside. 

It. is a good, straightforward play, without a hint of 
propaganda, superbly acted’ and produced. Production here 
—as might be expected from the founder and director of the 
famous ‘ Compagnie des Quinze "—is something more than 
the routine job it has become in most theatres. Every gesture 
and movement has its place in a controlled rhythm, which is 
the design of the play as a whole, to be expressed and implied 
in all its details. This is not to suggest that the playing is ever 
forced. One can imagine nothing more exquisitely natural 
than the effect achieved by Miss Peggy Ashcroft as the wife 
who takes to herself the troubles and affections of the whole 
group, or by Mr. Stephen Haggard as the romantic boy who 
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stumbles into the tragedy of Kiev in 1918 ; but to single out 
this or that player is unfair, not only to other members of a 
uniformly accomplished cast, but also to M. Saint-Denis’ 
production, which ensures that no player shall have a greater 
prominence than his or her place in the design of the play 
permits. 

The White Guard is the first of a series of plays which 
Bronson Albery and Michel Saint-Denis are putting on at the 
Pheenix with a permanent company of actors. Among future 
plays is The Wild Duck, which has not, I think, had a London 
run since the 1920’s—I remember a fine production then, with 
Milton Rosmer and Ion Swinley in the cast. It is time 
London had a revival of this masterpiece, and one looks for- 
ward to seeing the Pheenix company in a play which offers 
such scope for their talents. In the meantime, it is to be 
hoped that all Londoners who care for the traditions of the 
theatre will give this distinguished company their support. 


* * * * * 


At a time when we are ‘living backwards ’ politically, it 
seemed appropriate to visit Mr. C. B. Cochran’s Flashbacks at 


the Palace Theatre. Mr. Cochran has had the interesting idea 
of illustrating the development of films from their beginnings 
up to the present day ; but it is a sketchy survey, in spite of 
a John Bunny, an early Chaplin and a complete Mary Pickford. 
There is little to indicate the growth of the film during the 
last twenty years. 

There are none the less some interesting period pieces, 
particularly news-reels of the Edwardian era. Unfortunately 
these early news-films are chiefly films of State processions, 
and there is nothing duller or less flavoured by its time than a 
State procession. ‘The side-whiskers and drooping mous- 
taches, the knickerbockers and little caps, the bird’s-nest hats 
and leg-o’-mutton sleeves, the penny-farthings and hansoms 
—these are what one’s eye longs to recover, not the gilded 
coach and the cavalry and the immemorial trappings of 
coronations and funerals. Even these have their moments, 
however, as when the Kaiser confronts the camera on his 
horse, or when the London Fire Brigade makes its undignified 
dash down the lane prepared for a royal procession. 


* * * + + 
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Flashbacks has prompted me to wish that some~cinema 
would revive the policy of the old Academy, which is now 
the Movietone News Theatre at the top of Shaftesbury 
Avenue. Some ten or twelve years ago—it seems incredibly 
remote—the Academy was a kind of film-museum. ‘There, 
in suitably dingy surroundings and to the accompaniment of 
a small querulous orchestra, one could see again such venet- 
able masterpieces as The Loves of Jeanne Ney; The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari, Tartuffe, Dr. Mabuse, Therdse Raquin, The Street, 
Waxworks ... Films are perishable, like. gas-masks, ‘and 
these early achievements are no doubt mouldering into 
oblivion somewhere. It is a pity they cannot be brought out 
and run through a few times more, while they still hold 
together, so that a generation brought up on the ‘talkies’ 
might have a chance of seeing the best of this earlier and all 
but vanished art. 

For the film is no longer an art in its own right. In the 
silent days it had built up for itself a technique which had 
little to do with the theatre. It sought expression not only 
in the miming of actors but in the juxtaposition of images, 
the selection of viewpoints. The camera itself took part in 
the dumb show, directing one’s attention here and there, 
invoking comparisons and implications—the celebrated 
montage, of which one no longer hears. Then, at a promising 
moment in its development, the silent film became vocal ; 
and with the spoken word to explain everything, the problems 
of communication which had evolved such brilliant pictorial 
expedients in the old days no longer existed, and film technique 
became merely an extension of stage effects. It need not have 
been so, for the combination of sound with the old visual 
technique is full of possibilities beyond the scope of the 
theatre ; but little enterprise has been shown in this direction. 


* * * * * 


As amplified theatre, the modern talkie offers a fairly intel- 
ligent entertainment, particularly the French talkie. But sound 
has brought with it a few unmitigated terrors. One is the 
travel-commentary which now, instead of music, accompanies 
films of remote lands, and is often spoken by the traveller 
himself. The qualities which enable a man to explore darkest 
Africa and to film hungry lions and cannibals do not neces- 
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satily make him a good commentator ; and one can be almost 
certain nowadays that however engrossing a travel film may 
be to watch, it will be excruciating to hear. It is hard to say 
which is worse—guide-book eloquence about scenery, or 
patronising facetiousness about natives; but these are the 
usual ingredients of the travel film commentary. This is a 
great pity, since travel films are among the most valuable 
products of the cinema. One needs a strong gift of inatten- 
tion, however, to dissociate the spectacle from the familiar 
monologue: ‘... here comes old poppa from the water- 
hole, he looks as if he’d had a couple . . . and here’s a pair 
of African cuties, all in their Sunday best though you mightn’t 
notice it... . Mr. Lion is Public Enemy Number One in 
these parts, yes sir. . . .’ And so it goes on, varied with a 
purple patch or two—‘ what painter’s brush could depict,’ 
etc. All one can hope for is the occasional howler, when the 
joke is on the explorer though he doesn’t know it. I remem- 
ber once hearing this comment on a picture which showed 
natives washing in a stream: ‘ These natives have learned to 
keep themselves clean after coming in contact with white 
missionaries. . . .’ 
ALEX GLENDINNING. 














. THE LONDON REPORTER 


WueEn the Romans were in London they guarded themselves 
from attack by enclosing the city within a great wall. The 
masonty was of Roman solidity, as may be measured by the 
portions that remain. Last month it seemed we were again in 
Roman days. After centuries as an open town, London was 
once more protected from an invader by a wall—a wall higher 
than the Romans dreamt. of building, no less formidable 
perhaps, but seemingly as tenuous as a spider’s web, and like 
a web it floated in the air to catch the things that fly. We saw 
for the first time the balloon barrage, ropes of steel carried 
by little airships that shone like silver in the sun or vanished 
gteyly in scurrying rain-clouds. Craning my neck in company 
with a million other citizens, I hoped some poet was also 
gazing upwards. This new London Wall was a theme at least 
as rich for meditation and surmise as that which Wordsworth 
found when, standing at dawn upon the bridge at West- 
minster, he wondered whether earth had anything to show 
mote fair than the ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples 
shining in ‘ the beauty of the morning.’ 

Nothing, surely, could hope to give more dramatic point 
to the continuity of London’s history, or could. illustrate 
more aptly the adage that the more things change the more 
they remain the same? ‘To the scholar, as to the poet, that 
scene may well have roused a feeling that perhaps the cen- 
turies shall later bring the wheel full circle in a sadder sense, 
so that London, yesterday a colonial outpost of a great 
Empite, to-day the centre of an Empire even greater, to- 
morrow may sink to its former insignificance to be the capital 
merely of a small island. Certainly I can remember only one 
other spectacle that evoked such a deep disconsolate emotion. 
That was when many years ago.a large piece of old London 
was demolished to make room for new roads and buildings, 
and, long before the rubble was finally cleared for recon- 
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struction, grass and that delicate weed the purple willow hetb 
had spread in profusion a carpet of colour over the grey 
earth and brickdust. Had this ground been left untouched 
behind the hoardings much longer, bushes and trees would 
have been growing there, obliterating all trace of former 
habitation. Thus the ancient cities were buried. So soon 
does Nature resume her sway even in the midst of a 
metropolis. 

To me, the excellence of life in London lies in such rare, 
memorable moments, far mote than in the pleasures, not 
contemptible neither, of meeting new wits and exploring old 
monuments. One would not have it thought, however, as 
such examples by themselves might suggest, that these keen 
delights are aroused in one only by melancholy occasions. 
One hugs to memory as equal treasures the lights of London 
first seen through the dark trees one night on Highgate Hill ; 
the exhilaration of seeing what before one only knew from 
maps and words and figures—the astounding size of London, 
when one oveflooked it from the cockpit of an aeroplane. 
But because such moments are as tare as they are fine, one is 
the more grateful for the daily entertainment that this great 
city affords. There are always minor players in the long list 
of dramatis persone to get acquainted with, such as Bill the 
Brushman, a sprightly octogenarian who makes his own 
brushes near the ‘ Elephant and Castle’ and drives himself and 
his wares across London to the Caledonian Market int an 
ancient cab. He has been going to market for forty years, 
in the same top hat, by its shaggy appearance, and he will tell 
you of his craft in the intervals between dealing with cus- 
tomers. There are always new things to discover—trediscovet 
were perhaps the better word in many cases—for it is at 
least ten to.one that your novelty is old news to a dozen other 
explorers. 

The other day, for example, one set out to learn how, 
where and by whom barrel-organs were made; and, in 
addition to the interest of accomplishing the task, the result 
of meeting the London Italians who remain in this dying 
trade was the beginning of a better acquaintance with that 
part of Clerkenwell and Mount Pleasant that is still predomi- 
nantly Italian, as the names on the shop-fronts show clearly 
enough, Here are grocery stores smelling strongly of 
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sausages and olives, of Parmesan cheese, dried mushrooms and 
exotic sweetmeats ; butchers who sell live chickens and goats’ 
flesh, taverns crowded with gesticulating men playing cards 
and dominoes and smoking rat-tailed Italian cigars; clubs 
where they provide generous dishes of delicious spaghetti 
with a tumbler or two of chianti or barbera. There are 
people who think it a fiddling thing to gain acquaintance with 
such sides of London life; who would not give twopence 
to meet such odd London characters as, say, ‘the costets’ 
parson,’ a remarkable old clergyman who, after forty years 
of work in the Old Kent Road, was able on the Sunday of his 
retirement a few weeks ago to fill his choir with costers in 
pearlie suits, persuade a coster ‘ king’ to read the Lesson, and 
set his crowded congregation laughing aloud with a sermon of 
superb unconventionality. Dr. Johnson, that great Londoner, 
thought otherwise. His knowledge embraced a vast amount 
of London trivia. When Boswell observed one day that the 
poor in London went about gathering bones, Johnson, 
etudite in more than bookish matters, was able to reply: 
‘Yes, sir, they boil them, and extract a grease from them for 
greasing wheels and other purposes. Of the best pieces they 
make a mock ivory, which is used for hafts to knives, and 
various other things; the coarser pieces they burn, and 
pound, and sell the ashes for making a furnace for the chemists 
to melt iron.” And when Boswell referred a little later in the 
same conversation to another trade—the collection of orange 
peel for scraping and drying, which he had noted was prepared 
and sold to the distillers—his learned friend was able to 
enlarge also on that subject. 

If the great Dr. Johnson was pleased to know these 
domestic details of his fellow-citizens, we need not be ashamed 
to take joy in them. They ate well worth finding and 
describing. For though of making books on London there 
is no end, the enthusiastic observer may always hope to 
tell of marvels unrecorded or forgotten ot to give an in- 
dividual picture of a hackneyed subject. Great volumes of 
teference, slim papers of anecdote, the painstaking Blue- 
book, the hurried pages of the daily Press, novels and 
essays, pictures and photographs, guide-books and maps 
vainly seek to keep abreast of London’s ceaseless activities, 
continual growth, and multitudinous population. “Tis a 
Vor. CXXIV—No. 741 u* 
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city that deserves a Hogarth and a Dickens for -each 
generation. 

‘O Townes of Townes!’ exclaimed William Dunbar in 
his verses in honour of the City, ‘London, thou art the 
flour of Cities all.’. Five hundred years later we repeat his 
boast. Now, as in the sixteenth century, London holds 
‘lords, barons and many a goodly knight, famous prelates, 
merchants full of substance, and most delectable lusty ladies 
bright.’ Dunbar, to be sure, as does the modern spectator, 
chiefly seems to gape before ‘ the riches and royalty’ of the 
capital ; the great palaces, the towering churches (now rather 
diminished behind concrete skyscrapers), the Lord Mayor, 
‘ Julyus Cesar his Tour,’ and other obvious splendouts, 
Doubtless these are things to be enjoyed. The royalty of 
St. James’s and of Buckingham Palace are very well, though 
few of us may hope to see the interiors or to talk with those 
who live there; the riches of Bond Street and of Piccadilly 
ate to be enjoyed by all, if only as children gaze at toys, 
through the windows, Let us by all means-stand mouth open 
before the wonder of the Abbey and explore the beauties of 
those City churches that have not yet been sold to the builder 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The great Lord Mayor, 
to us, as to Dunbar, ‘ above all Mayors, most worthy,’ isa 
spectacle not to be missed whether in all the panoply of furs 
and civic ceremonial at a City feast, or in plain clothes flying 
to Prague to distribute Britain’s conscience-money. The 
Tower of London, beefeaters, Crown Jewels and all, is 
indubitably worthy of respectful homage. So are the 
Monument, Big Ben, the Horse Guards and the Cenotaph, 
Croydon Airport, Tussaud’s, Nelson on his pillar, and other 
familiar landmarks that were unknown to the old poet. The 
tourist, poor fellow, has scarce time to glance even at such 
celebrated geegaws, and the Cockney, who will pass an hour 
watching workmen dig a hole in the roadway, will, pass his 
life without seeing even that much of London. 

But we will not sneer at the Cockney. As Hazlitt pointed 
out, the Cockney often takes a concealed but jealous pride in 
his native city, though he knows so little of it and enjoys such 
a tiny portion of its fantastic luxury and wealth. Hazlitt, 
writing ‘On Londoners and Country People,’ is rather 
contemptuous of this pride, picturing the Cockney as a poor 
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creature who, because he lives in the first city in the world, 
thinks himself superior to those who live outside it. ‘ He 
resides in a garret, or a two pair of stairs’ back room ; yet he 
talks of the magnificence of London as if all the houses. of 
Portman or Grosvenor Square were his by right or in rever- 
sion. He meets the Lord Mayor in his coach and without 
ceremony tteats himself to an imaginary ride in it. He 
notices the people going to Court or to a City feast, and is 
quite satisfied with the show.’ This seems to me a finely 
disinterested mind ; such ability to enjoy vicarious pleasures 
is surely not ignoble? And the delight, to take Hazlitt’s 
example, of a spectator gaping at those entering the Guildhall 
for a civic banquet, or the Palace for a royal ball, may easily 
be greater than that of some with tickets of admission, One 
remembers clearly enough the boredom of one such occasion, 
when the lengthening minutes of pompous speeches seemed 
to stretch to the crack of doom and were enlivened only by a 
fortunate side-view down the high table at which a royal 
ptince, as bored as the reporter who watched him, was 
surreptitiously playing ‘ noughts and crosses’ on the menu- 
card under the tablecloth. 

But if the foreign and countty visitors, and the Cockneys 
too, know so little even of the listed treasures of this vast 
mettopolis, we who really love London with an appetite that 
gtows by what it feeds on are not to be fobbed off, I hope, 
with guide-book exploration. We walk between the great 
thoroughfares and know more about famous places and 
historic buildings than caretakers can tell us. We find 
architectural gems in secluded squares, curious buildings in 
the side streets, queer trades in obscure alleys and treasures 
of human character everywhere. We are aware of other 
entrances into St. Paul’s Cathedral than the great doors—the 
dark entry, for instance, that leads by winding stone stairs 
into the bellringers’ chamber and into that little-visited 
gallery that gives the finest perspective of the interior. We 
have been to Drury Lane Theatre, but also know where to 
enjoy the unadvertised Yiddish players of Whitechapel. We 
have sauntered along the terrace at the Houses of Parliament 
and perambulated the towing-path from Putney to Hampton 
Court; but we are also acquainted with that river walk 
between Greenwich and Blackwall Tunnel which, at the turn 
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of the tide, gives such an intimate view of the crowding ships, 
We have seen the Pool of London from Tower Bridge, but 
can also find our way to where the bawley boats are moored. 
We have danced in Mayfair, but also on the asphalt of an 
Islington square. 

I sing, it must be obvious, in praise of the London reporter, 
that indefatigable journalist who in search of ‘ copy’ meets 
dustman and duke, publican and priest, and who finds his 
way, like the taxi-driver, to Battersea and Brixton, to Camden 
Town and Hackney, as well as Belgrave Square. The rich 
may toy with smoked salmon at the Savoy, the poor devour 
it at the delicatessen store, with equal lack of curiosity. It is 
the London reporter who traces their delicious morsel to its 
source and discovers that the fish is smoked for high and low 
in the same drab little street in the East End. Millionaire and 
bank clerk may buy the safne make of razor blade; but 
neither will have the urge to find out—though pleased to be 
told—that their shaving tool is made by a firm that has forged 
swords since the eighteenth century and that still makes 
swords for the King, his courtiers and the officers of his 
Navy and Army. Many have heard of Wapping, if only in 
the old song; some know the way there; only the London 
reporter tried to save the ancient ‘ Turk’s Head ’ tavern from 
closing, and learnt, from a sailor drinking in the bar, 
the secret of how to smuggle in and out of London, without 
detection, not only goods but men. 

These and the like tit-bits of London life and scenes are 
not to be found in reference-books or catalogued by glib 
sightseers’ guides. These are the oddities and domestic 
details, I repeat, that it pleased the lexicographer to know, and 
for which the London reporter searches for our amusement. 
He cannot hope to have a tithe of the genius of that prince of 
London reporters Charles Dickens, whose skill in describing, 
say, the sinister silence of a London fog, or in sharpening the 
comedy of Cockney talk, remains unsurpassed and inimitable. 
He will never gossip like Pepys; he cannot expect to 
have such gifts as a certain London perambulator’s eye for 
the rainwashed beauties of Portland stone or his quick eat 
for the odder City lore : yet he will be a poor hand if he cannot 
find new toys in such a storehouse, untrodden corners in such 


a maze of streets. And he does find them, every day. He 
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finds them, of course, as the casual explorer with more leisure 
but less purpose fails to do—because he is looking for them. 
I would not be thought, while praising him, to despise 
the more serious observer, or to disregard: the importance of 
that mass of information, whole libraries of it, archeological, 
historical, political, statistical, anecdotal, and so forth, that 
stands ready to teach us a little about London. There cannot 
be too many books, too many methods of collecting facts and 
figures. All I would be saying is that the London reporter, 
though so much of his daily efforts is only for the day, and 
up to a point necessarily so, yet deserves an honourable 
place amongst those who strive to keep London’s Domesday 
Book perpetually up to date. No historian, grave or gay, 
has yet, I fancy, written that long-needed book that will 
celebrate the old shops of London, shops such as the teamen’s 
in the Strand, the grocer’s near the Bank, the bookshop that 
lately closed its doors in Bond Street, the wine merchant’s 
in St. James’s Street, the snuff shop in Haymarket, the 
butcher’s in Marylebone, the baker’s in Lamb Conduit Street, 
and the bell foundry in Whitechapel, that have been in con- 
tinuous trade in some cases as far back as Stuart or even 
Tudor times. When that book eventually goes to the printer 
it will not be less interesting if the writer has wisely used 
cuttings from the London reporter’s forgotten columns, 
The London reporter is constantly adding marginal notes 
of the greatest value for future historians of London. A pity 
that some industrious but selective compiler does not collect, 
collate and index choice specimens for the benefit of posterity. 
Perhaps he does? At any rate, except for the indispensable 
books of reference, I prefer the London reporter’s pages to 
those of the more pretentious historians of the metropolitan 
scene. But it may be that is because the purely esthetic 
delight does not come easily to me, and historical knowledge, 
as such, leaves me unexcited. I can never endure seeing 
places for the sake of seeing them. The finest building has 
little charm until some personal emotion endears it to me ; 
only then does it become a source of pleasure. Vainly I once 
tried to feel, as others told me they felt, wonder and awe at 
the interior of Wren’s masterpiece. But it was useless to 
pretend; the inside of St. Paul’s seemed always rather 
depressing than exhilarating, until one day, attending a 
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national service there, I. was taken as a privilege to a little 
balcony high in the dome. Alone above the multitude, yet 
at one with them, St. Paul’s at last came to life for me. The 
thundering organ; the swelling voices of the choir; the 
kneeling crowd ; the sudden shaft of light that for a moment 
illuminated like a visible benediction a group of royalties and 
commonets ; above all the nation’s need for the blessing we 
were there to pray for, these gave warmth to the cold beauty 
of the cathedral and a human proportion to the vast structure, 
St. Paul’s for me ceased to be a great piece of architecture 
calling for admiration, it became what, after all, it really is— 
a church, a place for men to worship in. I saw that its size, 
beauty, fame, age, historic associations could enrich but could 
not (for me) create the emotion roused by the exercise of its 
true function. From that moment I was able to visit the 
cathedral with the ease of acquaintance. I could indeed 
admire it. 


Jonn SHAND. 





THE CHEMICAL ATTACK UPON DISEASE 


THEOPHRASTUS BOMBASTUS VON HOHENHEIM, called Para- 
celsus, began his campaign for the enlightenment of medicine 
in 1527 in true Teutonic fashion by publicly burning the 
works of Galen and of Avicenna. He exasperated the pedants 
by lecturing in German instead of Latin, and rudely declared 
that ‘all the universities have less experience than my beard.’ 
But this roistering physician, who fittingly met his end in a 
tavern brawl in Salzburg, did inestimable service to his pro- 
fession by discarding alchemy for the chemical treatment of 
disease. In the:development of his ideas it is thought that he 
was strongly influenced by the experience he gained in the 
Fuggeris mines in Tirol. He made mercury, lead, sulphur, 
iron, arsenic, and copper part of the pharmacopeeia. ‘ Ich 
hab,’ he declared, ‘ein Arcanum, heiss ich Laudanum, ist 
iiber des alles, wo es zum Tod reichen will.’ And laudanum 
it is called to this day. 

Paracelsus may well be called the father of chemotherapy, 
a term introduced by another great German, Ehrlich, anda 
subject which has undergone such startling developments 
during the past three years as a result of work started in the 
laboratories of the 1.G. Farbenindustrie at Elberfeld. 

Chemotherapy may be defined as the treatment by 
chemicals of the causative agents of disease, as distinct from 
the treatment of the symptoms of disease. The laudanum 
which Paracelsus introduced is given for the relief of the 
symptom pain; such substances as mercury and antimony 
have a more ambitious therapeutic aim—the destruction of the 
very cause of disease itself—although they, too, may be used 
symptomatically. The immediate clamour of the sick person 
is for the relief of painful and disagreeable sensations. 
Remedies which. effect this are valuable, but the aim of the 
physician is, if possible, to strike at the roots of disease, and 
in this he has during the past two or three years been unex- 
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pectedly aided by the discovery of powerful chemicals. Before 
we discuss what has been described as ‘ the greatest discovery 
in modern therapeutics,’ it may be of interest to return to 
Paracelsus and to retrace some of the steps that have been 
taken in what at times has seemed a hopeless quest. 

The disease (syphilis) which provided the scene for 
Ehrlich’s great therapeutic triumph in 1910, when he intro- 
duced the drug salvarsan, or 606, was attacked chemothera- 
peutically soon after its appearance in Europe at the end of the 
fifteenth century. According to the Morbo gallico of Fallopius, 
syphilis was introduced to Europe by soldiers who returned 
with Columbus from the West Indies in 1493, and who then 
joined the Spanish army at Naples to fight the French. The 
Spaniards ‘had with them several wenches infected with the 
pox, and since they knew that this disease was dangerous and 
- readily communicated, remembering that the French had a 
weakness for the fair sex, they sent these corrupt women into 
the French camp. The stratagem succeeded.’ This might be 
cited as an example of bacterial warfare. In 1553 Paracelsus 
published his manual on the use of mercurials in syphilis, and 
mercury is to this day one of the chief weapons of attack 
against this malady. The hold that Galen had upon the 
physicians contemporary with Paracelsus may be judged by 
the fact that many of them refused to treat syphilis because 
Galen, being ignorant of the disease, had left no instruction 
how this should be done. 

Another substance used by Paracelsus was antimony, and 
the energetic prescription of this came to be looked upon as 
the hall-mark of his followers. Moliére attacked the new 
therapeutic vogue as mercilessly as he attacked so much else 
in medicine, but this in particular because he believed that it 
had killed his son. Antimony, however, came once mote into 
favour after the recovery of Louis XIV. from typhoid fever, a 
recovery attributed to a dose of antimony prescribed for him 
by a quack. But the physician who gave tartar emetic (an 
antimony compound) to Napoleon during his illness on St. 
Helena was less fortunate. Napoleon, who was violently 
upset each time he took a dose, adopted a well-worn imperial 
device by trying it on an attendant, and found that it had the 
same ill-effect on him ; so he dismissed the physician. Nevet- 
theless, antimony has survived, and now, by the brilliant’ 
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successes it has achieved in the treatment of African sleeping 
sickness, bilharzia, and kala-azar, more than atones for the 
damage done in the past. The treatment of kala-azar with 
antimony has reduced the mortality of this disease from go 
per cent. to under 5 per cent. 

The attack so boisterously begun by Paracelsus on 
Galenism was probably clinched by the discovery of what 
must at the time have seemed to be the miraculous healing 
properties of the cinchona bark. The first known instance of 
its use was in the year 1638, when the Countess Anna del 
Chinchon, the wife of the Governor of Peru, was cured by it 
of an attack of fever. The Jesuits introduced it into Europe, 
and it was known as Jesuit’s bark. The chief alkaloids 
derived from cinchona bark are quinine, quinidine, cin- 
chonine, and cinchonidine. Quinine was isolated from the 
bark in 1820, and in the second half of the nineteenth century 
attempts were made to introduce the cinchona trees into 
India, Ceylon, Jamaica, and Austtalia, as the reckless manner 
in which the native forests were being despoiled in South 
America led to fears for the cinchona tree’s survival. Java is 
now the most important cinchona district in the world, and 
vast business interests are involved in the production of 
quinine. The Jesuit’s bark has multiplied mightily, and 
millions of sufferers have cause to bless the chance discovery 
some 300 years ago of a substance that destroys the malaria 
parasite. 

The seventeenth century saw the introduction of yet 
another substance that has proved of value in the chemical 
attack upon the cause of disease—ipecacuanha, which was not 
used in Europe before 1672. It formed the chief ingredient 
in a remedy for dysentery, and at the instigation of Louis XIV. 
this ‘ secret remedy ’ was bought by the French Government 
in 1688 for 1000 louis d’or. Emetine, one of the alkaloids of 
ipecacuanha, is now the most powerful remedy we have for 
treating amcebic dysentery. 

It is of interest to note that syphilis was treated with 
mercury, dysentery with ipecacuanha, and malaria with 
cinchona, between 200 and 300 years before the discovery of 
the cause of these diseases. Empiricism needs no greater 
justification than this. Malaria is the result of infection with a 
protozoal parasite, as are amoebic dysentery, kala-azar, 
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bilharzia, African sleeping sickness, and syphilis. The ‘ first 
animals,’ destructive as is their onslaught upon the highest 
mammal, Man, appear to be relatively vulnerable to counter- 
attack. Protozoal infections:are commoner in tropical and 
semi-tropical countries than in Great Britain, and the vigorous 
development of tropical medicine has been of untold economic 
and social value to the British Empire. Fortunately we do not 
get kala-azar, or black fever, as it is called, here, but it occurs 
in India, Assam, China, Indo-China, the Sudan, Abyssinia, 
and along the Mediterranean littoral. Antimony is obviously 
a matter of importance to a great many people. It may be 
noted, too, that malaria (one protozoal infection in which 
chemotherapy has been successful) has been deliberately 
given to patients afflicted with another in which chemo- 
therapy has also scored its triumphs—syphilis. For malaria 
is given to patients with general paralysis of the insane, due 
to syphilitic infection of the brain. The paroxysms of malaria 
—and so the duration of the treatment—are controlled with 
quinine. 

The success of chemotherapy in the treatment of protozoal 
infections was unfortunately not paralleled in the treatment 
of infection with the lowlier vegetable ‘parasites—bacteria. 
But in saying this, one must not forget that modern surgery 
was made possible by the crude but revolutionary chemo- 
therapeutic experiment performed by Lister some seventy-odd 
years ago—in fact, one of the most important experiments in 
the history of medicine. Surgery was then practically 
restricted to the amputation of limbs, and sepsis carried off 
neatly half the patients operated on. Lister himself recorded 
a 45 per cent. mortality among the patients whose limbs he 
amputated between 1864 and 1866. The cause of sepsis was 
not known. Fortunately Lister became acquainted with 
Pasteur’s work, and, acting upon the supposition that the 
decomposition of wounds was due to the presence of bacteria, 
and that the bacteria came from other bacteria, he set about 
destroying them. In applying carbolic acid to the wound 
Lister performed one of the simplest yet greatest experiments 
in chemotherapy. Sir St. Clair Thomson, who was Lister’s 
house-sutgeon in 1883, remarked last month that Lister ‘ did 
mote for the progress of surgery than all the surgeons of the 
world since the days of Hippocrates had together been able to 
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effect.’ The horrible state of affairs that prevailed before 
Lister’s introduction of antisepsis may be imagined from the 
following description by the late Sir Clifford Allbutt : 


Suppuration, phagedena, and septic poisonings of the system 
catried away even the most promising patients and followed even 
trifling operations. Often, too, these diseases rose to the height of 
epidemic pestilence, so that patients, however extreme their need, 
dreaded the very name of hospital, and the most skilful surgeons 
distrusted their own craft. 


Lister was guided to carbolic acid by the fact that it was 
then being used for deodorising sewage in Carlisle. Carbolic 
acid (or hydroxy-benzene) was discovered by F. Runge in 
1834, and its principal commercial source is coal-tar. Modern 
medicine might almost be said to revolve round the distilla- 
tion products of coal-tar. One may refer, in passing, to the 
part played by tar in the elucidation of the cancer problem 
and to the isolation from it of cancer-producing chemicals. 
From the point of view of chemotherapy, one of the most 
momentous events was the preparation in 1856 by Sir W. H. 
Perkin of the first aniline dye—the purple colouring matter, 
mauve. Aniline is manufactured by treating nitro-benzene ; 
nitro-benzene is prepared from benzene (C,H), and this is 
prepared from coal-tar. After Perkin’s discovery a bewilder- 
ing profusion of coal-tar dyestuffs were prepared ; and they 
can now be numbered in their hundreds. 

Soon after the discovery of mauve came the portentous 
discoveries of Pasteur and of Koch and the opening of a new 
chapter in the history of medicine and of science. Among 
the brilliant band of bacteriologists at work during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the German Jew Paul Ehrlich 
was an outstanding figure. He shared the Nobel Prize for 
medicine in 1908 with Metchnikoff. Ehrlich’s great achieve- 
ment was the discovery in 1910 of salvarsan, or 606, the 
atsenical preparation which was found to have a specific 
chemotherapeutic effect on the Treponema pallidum, the 
micro-organism which is responsible for the infection known 
as syphilis. But long before this Ehrlich was busily occupied 
in experimenting with the staining properties of the new 
dyes obtained from coal-tar. He found that the granules 
in some white cells of the blood stained with basic dyes and 
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others with acid dyes, thus making an important contribution 
to physiology. (The staining of bodily tissues with coal-tar 
dyes has been of the highest significance in both physiology 
and pathology.) ‘The staining of bacteria with coal-tar dyes 
is used not only for their identification, so that they may. be 
easily seen under the microscope, but also for their differentia- 
tion. At an early stage of his work Ehrlich argued that this 
differential staining power of dyes for different tissues was 
due to differences in chemical affinity of certain dyes for 
different kinds of cells. He concluded, for example, that the 
staining power of methylene blue for the malaria parasite was 
the result of a chemical affinity between the two. He went 
further and supposed that this chemical affinity might influence 
the vitality of the malaria parasite in the body ; and, indeed, 
found that it did. Later he directed his attention to the effect 
of dyes on the frypanosomes, the protozoan organisms which, 
conveyed to man by the bite of the tsetse fly, cause African 
sleeping sickness. (One may observe here that this work 
coincided with the development of Germany’s African 
colonies.) He found that the dyes trypan red and trypan blue 
had a distinct preventive and therapeutic effect on trypanosome 
infection in mice. From trypan blue has evolved the 
substance Bayer 205, or germanin, which is the most powerful 
remedy there is against African sleeping sickness. 

All this work gave rise to a great many problems. It was 
found, for example, that if the trypanosomes were not 
completely put out of action by the dye they might subse- 
quently become resistant to its action. If this dye-resistant 
strain were to be transmitted by one tsetse fly to another it 
would, in multiplying, retain its dye resistance. With many 
patients ineffectively treated in a community it can be seen 
that a breed of dye-resistant trypanosomes might soon spring 
up and constitute a problem that would need another Ehrlich 
to solve. The natural deduction to make from the effect of 
various chemotherapeutic compounds was that they did their 
work by simply destroying the micro-organism. But it was 
found that many of the most efficient chemotherapeutic 
substances acted more slowly on micro-organisms isolated 
from the body than in the body itself. Evidently there must 
be a combined action in which the body shares. And it was 
found that the principal action of a chemotherapeutic drug was 
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in so weakening the micro-organism as to make it vulnerable 
to one of the natural defences of the body—Metchnikoff’s 
phagocytes. 

Further, micro-organisms so weakened and broken up 
liberate into the blood stream the chemical constituents of 
their own substance which provoke the formation of anti- 
bodies ; and these, too, then come to the rescue of the body. 
Effective chemotherapy of internal infections (as opposed to 
external infections on the surface of the body) depends in the 
last resort upon utilising the natural defence mechanisms. 

Knowledge of these natural mechanisms developed with 
the rapid advance of bacteriology, and here again Ehrlich’s 
brilliant mind provided theoretical conceptions that were to 
be justified by practical results. But, in spite of this advance, 
the results of chemotherapy on protozoa in the body and on 
bacteria on the surface could not be obtained in the case of 
internal bacterial infection. The difficulty of finding anti- 
septics which were more injurious to bacteria than to the 
tissues themselves in the treatment of wounds was formidable 
enough, but this was slight in comparison with the obstacles 
placed in the way of ‘ internal antisepsis.’ In the event of a 
general infection, when the bacteria multiply in the blood 
stream and constitute the condition known as septicemia, it 
is obviously not an easy matter to introduce into the blood 
an antiseptic in sufficient concentration to kill the bacteria 
without killing the patient. Mercuric chloride, for example, 
is highly poisonous to the anthrax bacillus isolated from the 
body, but when Koch tried to cure a general anthrax infection 
by injecting a solution of mercuric chloride he failed. In 
1911 Morgenroth and Levy taised great hopes by curing an 
otherwise fatal pneumococcal septicemia in mice with 
injections of optoquine, a substance closely related to quinine. 
The pneumococcus is the bacterium responsible for a widely 
prevalent form of pneumonia. Unfortunately the repetition 
of this experiment in human beings suffering from pneumonia 
was unsuccessful. In the treatment of septicemia, especially 
that due to the bacterium known as the Streptococcus pyogenes, 
numerous bactericidal drugs have been injected, a recent 
favourite being mercurochrome, a combination of mercury 
and an aniline dye. In the 1937 edition of a well-known 
text-book of medicine the past uselessness of chemotherapy 
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for this condition was acknowledged as follows: ‘ Drugs 
having reputed bactericidal action are numerous, but experi- 
ence does not justify any degree of confidence in them, even 
when the chemical agent is exploited generously and by the 
intravenous route.’ The next edition of this text-book will 
probably be more optimistic in view of the work that was in 
ptocess at the time those words were. written. 

Although it is only during the last three years that the quite 
remarkable bactericidal properties of a series of drugs obtained 
as a result of work on that group of aniline dyes known as the 
azo dyes have come to light, they might well have been found 
nearly twenty years ago but for a kind of accident that is not 
uncommon in research work. In 1919 Heidelberger and 
Jacobs, of the Rockefeller Institute, published in a series of 
papers one with the rather forbidding title of ‘Azo dyes 
derived from hydrocupreine and hydrocupreidine.’ In this 
they referred to meta- and para-amino-bern:zene-sulphonamide, 
the latter of which is the drug now being used the world over 
in the treatment of internal bacterial infections, especially 
those due to the Streptococcus pyogenes. In their paper Heidel- 
berger and Jacobs wrote: ‘ Many of the substances described 
in this paper were highly bactericidal én vitro, a property which 
will be discussed in the appropriate place by our colleague 
Dr. Martha Wollstein.’ But tentative experiments were not 
encouraging and the work was dropped. The first description 
of the now highly important pata-amino-benzene-sulphon- 
amide was published in 1908, but with no reference, of course, 
to its then unknown chemotherapeutic properties. 

The credit for the brilliant work that has already resulted 
in the saving of many lives must go to the workers in the 
Elberfeld laboratories of the I.G. Farbenindustrie. The 
starting-point of what is now a whole series of bactericidal 
drugs was the red dye-stuff patented on Christmas Day, 1932, 
as prontosil. Over 1000 related compounds have now been 
synthesised, and are the subject of experimental trial. 
Professor H. Hérlein, describing this work in a paper read to 
the Nottingham meeting of the British Association in 1937, 
said : 

The results obtained with these and similar compounds seemed, 
however, too good to be true, so that, before publishing them, 
several years were devoted to intensive clinical and experimental 
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work. This explains why Domagk, the director of the experimental- 
pathological laboratory, delayed publishing the results of the 
chemotherapeutic action of prontosil, in experimental streptococcal 
infections in mice and rabbits, until February 1935. 


One curious thing about prontosil, which may be described 
as an azo dye containing a sulphonamide group, was that it 
had no action on bacteria isolated from.the body : on actual 
bacterial infection of the body its action was little short of 
marvellous. The next step was taken by the French workers 
Tréfouel, Nitti, and Bovet, who showed that the part of the 
molecule containing the sulphonamide group was as efficient 
a bactericide as prontosil itself. And. it was found that the 
sulphonamide group was active when attached to the benzene 
ting in a certain position: this compound is known as 
pata - amino - benzene-sulphonamide, called more shortly 
sulphanilamide, the chemical formula of which is : 


H.N.O,3 4  » NH, 


gy Stat 


One of the mysteries of prontosil was solved when it was 
found that sulphanilamide—a colourless compound—was 
formed from it in the body. The chemotherapeutic action 
of sulphanilamide and the fact that it was not protected by 
patent led to its widespread manufacture in this country and 
America under a variety of fanciful names. 

It has already been said that sulphanilamide has a specific 
destructive effect on streptococcal infections. These infec- 
tions have consistently defied rational therapeutics in the past 
and have levied a heavy toll in terms of health and life. 
Streptococci are responsible for the dread condition known 
as child-bed or puerperal fever. The work of Dr. Leonard 
Colebrook at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital has shown the 
excellent results that can be obtained by treating this condition 
with sulphanilamide. The mortality used to be 20 per cent. : 
in a recent series of 106 cases treated with sulphanilamide 
there were only eight deaths. Streptococcal meningitis was 
formerly almost invariably fatal: out of seventeen patients 
with this condition recently treated with sulphanilamide 
thirteen recovered. Another streptococcal infection that 
bows down before sulphanilamide is erysipelas. The strepto- 
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coccus is indeed a ubiquitous organism, and the discovery of 
a drug that has a specific chemotherapeutic effect on it in the 
body is one of the most important discoveries in medicine 
during the present century. But sulphanilamide does not 
stop at the streptococcus. To everyone’s amazement it was 
found to have a strongly deterrent action on the gonococcus 
(the causative organism in gonorrhea), on Bacterium coli 
(which commonly gives rise to troublesome infections in the 
kidney and the bladder), on the meningococcus (the microbe 
of cerebro-spinal fever), and to a more ot less degree on other 
bacteria. 

Sulphanilamide, however, was of little use against the 
pneumococcus, and therefore not of much help in treating 
pneumonia. But early this year it was reported that a 
combination of sulphanilamide and pyridine, known con- 
veniently as M. and B. 693, was effective against the pneumo- 
coccus as well as against the streptococcus and the meningo- 
coccus. This experimental work had subsequent clinical 
confirmation, and in one series of cases of pneumonia treated 
with M. and B. 693 the mortality rate was 8 per cent. as 
compared with 27 per cent. in a series for which the drug was 
not available. 

It may be of interest to state a few more facts about 
sulphanilamide. It may be injected or taken by mouth. It 
is fortunately fully effective taken in the latter way, and it 
quickly enters the blood from the gastro-intestinal tract. It 
reaches a2 maximum concentration in the blood in about 
three hours and quickly appears in the body fluids. The fact 
that it reaches the fluid bathing the brain and the spinal cord 
enables it to be effective in the treatment of meningitis. 
With such a powerful remedy toxic effects are inevitable, and 
it is perhaps needless to point out that its administration 
should always be at the hands of an experienced and qualified 
medical practitioner. Self-administration has already proved 
disastrous to many. The question how the drug acts is an 
involved one, but it seems probable that sulphanilamide has 
a direct damaging action on, for example, streptococci, so 
that they are killed or that their power of multiplication is 
arrested : in this enfeebled state they are then finished off by 
the normal defence mechanisms of the body. That belief in 
this theory is growing is shown by the fact that many workers 
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now combine sulphanilamide therapy with immune therapy, 
the latter supplying or stimulating the supply in the blood 
of antibodies to bacteria. Finally, it appears that M. and B. 


~ 693 acts by destroying the capsule enveloping the pneumo- 


coccus, thus making it vulnerable to the natural defence 
mechanisms of the body. 

With the aid of the cyclotron or ‘ atom-smasher ’ it is 
possible to obtain by bombardment with deuterons artificial 
tadio-active isotopes of nearly all the ordinary chemical 
elements. The radio-active isotope will follow its inactive 
isotope through any series of chemical processes. The first 
cyclotron was developed by Professor E, O. Laurence in the 
University of California. There are now two in Great 
Britain—one in Cambridge and the other in Liverpool. 
Some idea of the size of this apparatus is gained when it is 
stated that the magnet of the Liverpool cyclotron contains 
forty-six tons of iron and eight tons of copper. Phosphorus 
made radio-active by the cyclotron has been used in the 
treatment of a severe blood disease known as myelocytic 
leukemia. In this the bone-marrow is in a diseased state. 
Phosphorus, when taken by the mouth as a phosphate, travels 
to the bones. By making the phosphorus in a phosphate 
tadio-active, radio-active energy may in this way be directly 
applied to the bones and so to the bone-marrow. This 
artificial radio-activity fortunately soon decays. One ot two 
patients with leukemia have already been treated, and so far 


' with success; but time has got to show whether the 


improvement is to be permanent. 

It is hoped that this newest form of chemotherapy, 
depending as it does upon the practical application of the 
flew atomic physics, may be used in the treatment of cancer. 
If it were discovered that there was some chemical element 
essential and specific to the growing cancer cell, that element 
could be made radio-active by the cyclotron and then be 
administered to the sufferer from cancer, thus bringing radio- 
active energy to bear upon each cancer cell. 

All this is a far cry from Paracelsus and an indication of 
how medicine is energetically using the growing points of 
the various sciences in its attack upon disease. 


HuGu Cece. 






THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


EDEN STINGS THE SERPENT 
(1) 


PERHAPS it was because he had slept so well on the smooth 
inter-island crossing ; perhaps because it was Sunday morn- 
ing; perhaps because Arachiqua really is the loveliest little 
islet in those Spanish waters. Whatever the reason, when 
Herr Conrad Schultze, traveller in lace, came up early on to 
the deck of the Ramon Quedrasos and saw Arachiqua sailing 
towatds him along a floor of blue glass he was filled with 
those sensations he associated only with Christmas-time in 
Thuringia. He felt good. Arachiqua was a cone of green 
verdure picked out with shining white crags of rock that leapt 
to a bare volcanic summit ; it was rose-tinted by a sun already 
warm with the promise of sub-tropical day ; and the seascape 
that encased this jewel was in mauves and cobalts and mother- 
of-pearly transitions. The froth in front of the Ramon 
Quedrasos? easy-going prow was like snowy lace—like finer 
lace than any that reposed in Herr Schultze’s leather-and- 
canvas cases below deck. Herr Schultze was overcome. He 
felt good, benevolent, bountiful. 

Herr Schultze was twenty-four, blond and rosy, his blue 
eyes a little too hopefully protuberant, his lips full and eager 
as if they expanded to the kiss of new experience. He believed 
in goodness and kindness and Natural Beauty—above all, in 
Natural Beauty ; and it seemed to him that a grave obligation 
lay upon the German race, who understood these values so 
well, to disseminate their culture among races who somehow 
could not get them right. It was his first trip to these sub- 
tropical Latin islands ; he had been sent there by his firm to 
sell at a profit lace collars, lace scarves, lace boudoir caps, 
lace anything ; but with Teutonic seriousness he was ready 
to regard himself as much more than a commercial traveller ; 
he was a missionary. His line was not so much lace as loveli- 
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ness—the appreciation of Natural Beauty. It was astounding, 
thought Herr Schultze, how people, in the name of art, in the 
name of embellishment, disfigured the gift of Nature. 

The deck of the Ramon Quedrasos was untenanted at that 
eatly hour save for the mate, who leaned over the rail staring ~ 
morosely at the many-tinted sea. The mate seemed in no 
mood for conversation, but Herr Schultze, out of his bursting 
heart, must speak to someone. He said, in his serviceable but 
ill-sounding Spanish, ‘ Muy hermosa |! ’ 

The mate looked up sourly and said, ‘ Diga?’ He under- 
stood perfectly, of course—indeed, that pointing finger, that 
flush of adoration, would have conveyed Herr Schultze’s 
mental state to the deaf; but it was the mate’s belief that 
passengers should be discouraged. 

‘Diga?’ 

‘Muy hermosa. Muy, muy hermosa.’ 

‘ Tal vez.’ 

Herr Schultze said reprovingly, ‘ But it is like Paradise. 
It is the Garden of Eden.’ 

The mate spat. For a moment it seemed as if he would 


make no response; then, drawing himself together, he said, 
and contriving somehow to fill the word with disagreeable 
implication, ‘ Claro |’ 


* * * * 


Presently Herr Schultze, with his three leather-and-canvas 
cases of lace goods, travelled up the steep road to Trujeda in 
an omnibus. The omnibus was not an object of Natural 
Beauty, nor had it even the merit of mechanical efficiency ; 
but Herr Schultze was beyond caring about these un-German 
errors. He was sunk in a trance of titillated sensation, wrapped 
in a dream of worship. For the enchantment lent by distance 
to his first view of Arachiqua was not impaired by proximity : 
the island was the loveliest thing he had ever seen; its 
colours, its shapes, its proportions were perfect. It. is, 
thought Herr Schultze, an older world, a primeval civilisa- 
tion ; we are back here in the Dawn with the satyrs and the 
nymphs. The Garden of Eden indeed! He was too charmed 
to reflect that the Dawn in Eden was perhaps an unpromising 
field for the peddling of lace what-nots. 

Trujeda, however, was a town, and a dirty little town; 
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the street frontage of its fonda was depressing to a degree. Yet 
even this redeemed itself; for at the back were hydrangeas 
and almond trees and the cooing of doves ; and the little bare- 
floored bedroom they gave Herr Schultze was hung with 
pictures of dreamy and confiding saints. Waiting for his hot 
water, Herr Schultze was filled with pleasurable anticipation; 
it will be nice here, he thought—simple, natural. Presently, 
he thought, some little creature of the woods, some little 
island E/fchen, will come with my hot water ; I shall tease her, 
joke with her, it will be fun. Ah, how sweet a thing is sim- 
plicity! How heavenly to be with Nature—unspoilt and 
undegraded by the hideous arts of man ! 

There was a knock at the door and his island E/fchen 
entered. ... 

She was perhaps eighteen: she wore an untidy and 
unpretentious cotton frock; but under it there appeared 
stockings of a silk so artificial that it shone like varnish. Her 
black hair had been comprehensively ‘ permed,’ her nails 
were red as blood. But it was at her face that Herr Schultze 
gazed in horrified despair. It was what they call a heart- 
shaped face and of a Latin prettiness ; but—the mess she had 
made of it! Her cheeks, which Heaven had meant to suggest 
warm ivory, were lurid with rouge, her eyebrows were 
tortured into hard pen-and-ink lines, her lashes were black 
and sticky, and all below her straight little nose was blasted 
by a slashing mouth of pillar-box red. It was as though some 
lunatic artist had flung a raging sunrise on the face of a marble 
Venus. 

‘ Sefior ?’ she said, and smiled at him; the red mouth 
ran flaming from ear to ear. Herr Schultze fell back; with 
an air of faint disappointment she wént out and closed the 
door. 

* Aber na!’ thought Herr Schultze in dismay; ‘ Aber na!’ 

The island E/fchen, the creature of the woods, unsullied 
Nature! Oh, dear ! 


(2) 

Arachiqua, unlike so much of this world’s beauty, con- 
trived to live up to first impressions. It was inexhaustibly 
lovely ; when you thought you had extracted its ultimate 
enticement, it tossed you some capricious surprise that left 
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you gasping afresh. Herr Schultze had no words to express 
his endless delight. But though the island itself was wild, its 
people, he found, were more sophisticated than he could have 
wished. The population of Trujeda, while remaining in some 
tespects very nymph-and-satyr indeed, had evidently studied 
in the books of modernity as well. And in the wrong books. 
The young men wote Americano suits and shoes, the island 
sports and pastimes had given way to a ramshackle cinema, 
the isiand music had been supplanted by wireless. But it was 
the young women who most pained Herr Schultze ; in them 
he saw the island’s worst betrayal of itself. For they were, 
one and all, like the little maid of the fonda, one and all they 
had succumbed to the false allurements of fashion. Their soft 
pretty faces were plastered with decoration, their round, 
magnificent eyes looked out through a mist of cosmetics, 
their mouths blazed, their cheeks smouldered like clouds 
above a bonfire. They must have seen some dreadful adver- 
tisement, thought Herr Schultze, some horrible film magazine ; 
who can have done it? (It did not occur to him that the 
villain was probably someone like himself travelling not in 
lace but in make-up.) In the shop-window of the Trujeda 
hairdresser he saw the fatal stuff displayed—various con- 
coctions of a brand calling itself La Maxixa; Herr Schultze 
longed to smash the windows and assault the intolerable dis- 
play. That I cannot do, he thought, but there are things I can 
do and will. I must; why else am I here ? 

His Elfchen at the fonda, he found after a day or two, was 
called Rosa—a good German name, after all, that was some- 
how reassuring. And on further acquaintance the child 
Was teassuting too; she was a child—quite ready for Herr 
Schultze’s very harmless jokes, quite ready to be teased by 
him, to tease timidly in return. They had great—and childish 
—fun over his name, to which she could get no nearer than 
* Sefior Soos” on the one hand and ‘ Sefior Chooz’ on the 
other. She was a merry creature—woodland, indeed an 
Elfchen, Garden of Eden ; all that he had hoped. But—that 
desecrated face! La Maxixa | 

It was not till the morning of his fourth Sunday at Trujeda 
that Herr Schultze went into action. Meantime he had more 
or less exhausted the lace-buying possibilities of the town ; 
very soon he would have to cross the mountains to Arachi- 
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qua’s only other place of consequence—San Cristobal ; rela- 
tively soon—alas, alas |—he would have to leave the Garden 
of Eden altogether. He had not done well so far, but he had 
not done badly; he had sold the bulk of his scarves and 
boudoir caps ; the collars were hanging a little. Like a good 
salesman, Herr Schultze was struck by the idea of combining 
at a stroke advertisement value and missionary work. 

On the morning of that fourth Sunday, when Rosa 
brought his early coffee, her eyes were instantly caught by a 
particularly resplendent lace collar displayed on the back of 
Herr Schultze’s chair. And after a few preliminary and 
skirmishing jests, Herr Schultze asked her, ‘ How would you 
like that collar, Rosa, eh ?’ 

She replied, with a quickness of uptake that was more La 
Maxixa than Garden of Eden, ‘ What would the sefior wish 
me to do for him ?? 

Herr Schultze said hastily, ‘ Ach, nothing, nothing,’ and 
strove to persuade himself that her look was not one of dis- 
appointment. ‘ Well, only a very little thing, Rosa, a little 
nice thing.’ 

* Sefior ? ’ 

* Take all that nasty stuff off your face. Do not ever put 
it on again.’ 

“Is there, then, dirt on my face, sefior?’ She rushed to 
the mirror. 

‘Ach, no! But there is all that red stuff. That rouge. 
That lip-stick.’ 

* But, Sefior Soos, all the girls do it.’ 

‘ Then they must stop doing it. They too.’ 

* But, sefior . . .’ 

* Ah, then I see you do not want my little collar.’ 

But she did want it—desperately, as Herr Schultze was 
well aware. Her eyes flitted from it, hanging on the chair, 
to her reflection in the mirror. She made a face at herself. 

‘ But, sefior, I will feel undressed without my make-up.’ 

* You will look better undressed. No, no! That I did not 
mean.’ For she had given him again that distressingly 
twentieth-century look. ‘But without shat you will look 
better. You will look as the good God meant you to be. 
Ach, Rosa, you will be beautiful.’ 

She was shaken. Herr Schultze picked up his collar. 
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‘See. This is not an ordinary collar. This is not 
common machine lace. ‘This is Convent lace; this is made 
by the good nuns at...’ He ran on, the familiar words 
coming easily ; he blarneyed her as he had blarneyed half the 
housewives of Trujeda. In the end he threw the collar deftly 
round her neck. ‘See now, Rosa, you are beautiful. Or 
you would be if all that nasty stuff . . .” He nipped the collar 
away again. ‘ See now the difference.’ 

Rosa thought, ‘ This man is mad. But in a day or two he 
will go away, and then I will still have the collar, and I can 
put on La Maxixa again. He is telling stories about the lace, 
but still it is not so bad. With my Sunday frock which I will 
wear this afternoon . . .” She signified assent. 

Herr Schultze’s rosy kindly face beamed on her. ‘ That 
is a good girl; that is a very good girl. You will wear my 
collar and nothingon your face; and how the other girls will envy 
you! And you will tell every one of them, ‘ Give up making 
a mess of your pretty face and El Sefior Soos will give you, 
too, a lovely collar. . .’ 

His E/fchen turned suddenly toafury. She threw the lace 
collar on the ground. ‘No! No! On no account. That 
you must not do.’ 

Herr Schultze, taken aback, relapsed into his mother 
tongue. ‘ Bitte?’ 

“You will not give a collar to aay other girl. If you do, 
ifyoudo.. . 

* Bitte 2’ 

‘If you do, I will putit all on again twice as thick. Twice.’ 

She snatched up the collar and rushed from the room, 
leaving Herr Schultze to wonder just how far his missionary 
endeavour had succeeded. 


* * * * * 


But later in the afternoon he was reassuted. Taking a 
walk along the island’s only half-mile of decent level road— 
the eucalyptus-lined Avenida Juan Sorel—he met his E/fchen. 
She was not alone—very much otherwise. It was the pleasant 
custom on Sunday afternoons in Trujeda for the youths and 
maidens of the town to saunter up and down, up and down 
the Avenida; a couple of maidens in front, a couple of swains 
ayard or two behind. This afternoon the mosaic was altered ; 
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there were several pairs of maidens tramping the Avenida 
completely unescorted (and trying to show by their shrilly 
overdone laughter how much they preferred it). Behind 
Rosa and her chosen companion, on the contrary, there surged. 
a positive cluster of young men. ‘There were half a dozen 
of them at least, and the most oncoming and the neatest to 
Rosa was Andros, the son of the proprietor of the fonda. 
Herr Schultze’s soft German heart had already suspected an 
attraction between Rosa and Andros; now here it was 
ripening with tropical and Arachiquan rapidity into vivid 
romance. 

Nor was it difficult to understand why. Rosa had washed 
off La Maxixa (ot most of it) and was wearing the lace collar, 
which looked infinitely better than it had done on the back 
of Herr Schultze’s chair. Above it her round, solemn, 
subfusc little face had an expression of demure invitation that 
was positively devastating—that had manifestly devastated 
Andros. It mace the other girls, with their ruby mouths and 
illuminated cheek-bones, look like a collection of second-rate 
street-walkers. Among them Rosa moved like a saint in 
hell—with the damned, after the manner of the damned, 
pursuing her. 

‘ Famos \’ thought Herr Schultze, watching the faces that 
passed him and listening to the too-hilarious mirth of the 
rejected, ‘I have succeeded; doubly I have succeeded. For 
those others will take all the mess off their faces now without 
being told. And I will not give away my lace collars either. 
Ganz, nicht! I will sell them. Famos\’ 

At the end of the Avenida was one of Herr Schultze’s 
favourite views—down a long tree-clad valley to a V-shaped 
glimpse of sea. Away below there the Ramon Quedrasos 
was again lying, inert and tiny; painful reminder that Herr 
Schultze and his beautiful Arachiqua must very soon patt. 
Ah, well, he thought ; man was driven out of Eden. And 
this és Eden. 

Eden—yes. But what am I in it? I am not Adam; I 
cannot be Eve; I must therefore be the Serpent. Beaming 
with delight, bursting with loving-kindness and satisfaction, 
he thought, ‘ Yes, yes, it is the Serpent I am, the Serpent. 
I tempt not with apples, but with little pieces of lace. AndI 
tempt not to wickedness, but to virtue. Ach, so /’ 
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(3) 


After that Sunday afternoon Herr Schultze did sell a 
few mote lace collars, but not so many more as he had hoped ; 
it became evident that the purchasing power of Trujeda was 
for the time being exhausted. Reluctantly, therefore, he 
set about arranging for a coche to transplant himself and his 
depleted leather-and-canvas cases across the mountain road 
to San Cristobal. He was so deeply intrigued, however, by 
his experiments in the cause of Natural Beauty and by the 
rapidly progressing affair between Andros and Rosa that he 
put off his departure for one more Sunday. Unfortunately, 
as it proved. 

Yet at the time it did not seem so. Strolling on the 
Avenida, Herr Schultze the Serpent was delighted to observe, 
in the first place, that Rosa’s success continued ; she ‘was 
again attended by a group of admirers, a rather noisy group 
who were causing Andros a considerable amount of annoy- 
ance. But what gave him much more pleasure was to see 
that the war against La Maxixa made headway ; Rosa’s little 
companion had practically dispensed with make-up altogether, 
while—unless it was Herr Schultze’s imagination—cheeks 
were less roseate and mouths less wildly incarnadined all along 
the Avendia. Rapturously he thought again, Famos! If I 
could only be here for a month, he thought, we could stamp 
out this horror altogether ; alas, that I cannot! But progress 
has been made; they have seen, they will not revert. 

Herr Schultze, pausing at the end of the Avenida to admire 
his favourite view, was suddenly conscious of eyes boring 
into his back. He turned and saw, leaning against a 
eucalyptus tree, a young man of some early and elemental 
Arachiquan type. He was lamentably dressed in a shirt and 
trousers and a slouch-hat of the utmost disreputableness, and 
he stared at Herr Schultze with the mindless hostility of a 
bullock in a field. He was a very datk young man and quite 
savage-looking. Herr Schultze, however, regarded him with 
nothing mote critical than amusement ; he thought, smiling 
inwardly, ‘ There is a primitive for you ; se does not decorate 
himself.’ He turned homewards, just conscious that the 
hostile eyes of the primitive followed his retreating back as 
if attached to it by strings. 

Vo... CXXIV—No. 741 x 
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And at the fonda, on his dressing-table, he found the 
letter. There was no mistake about the letter; however 
disagreeable, however startling, it was indubitably real. It 
was on an open sheet of notepaper, in holograph and in simple 
but lucid Spanish. ‘ Get out of this island,’ it said, ‘ or you 
will regret it.’ 

Herr Schultze stared at this missive for some time, as— 
conceivably—Adam may have stared at his first scorpion, 
Then, on the impulse of the moment, he took it downstairs 
and showed it to Andros. Andros was a brazen-faced young 
man with an olivey complexion and curious hair that alter- 
nated between dark brown and a clouded gold. He seemed 
more than a little upset by the letter ; his smoky eyes evaded 
Herr Schultze’s blue ones unpleasantly. 

‘ Who could have written this, Andros ?’ 

*Sefior Soos . . . Sefior Soos ... You were on the 
Avenida this afternoon. . . .’ 

* Aber ja! What has that got to do with it ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing—nothing. . . . You are fond of our little 
Rosa, sefior ?’ 

Why, thought Herr Schultze, these clumsy attempts to 
change the subject ? He said, ‘ Ach, fond of her ? She amuses 
me. She is a child.’ 

‘A child. Claro! Si-si-si! A child. . . . Sefior Soos, 
there ate savages who may think otherwise.’ 

“ Savages ?’ 

‘Hombre, there are bad men in this island. Brigands.’ 

“What? Robbers ?’ 

* Not exactly robbers. Buta gang. Bad men, hombre.’ 

Herr Schultze was still bewildered; his blue eyes stuck 
ouc further than ever. ‘What have they to do with me? 
Do you suggest they have written . . .?’ 

Andros said darkly, ‘ Who knows ?’ and then, somewhat 
hastily, excused himself. He left Herr Schultze feeling uneasy. 
Had Andros been evasive, secretive, shifty? Did he know 
ot guess something about that note ; or had he only been— 
as was, after all, not uncommon on Sunday afternoons—a 
little fuddled ? 

But darker thoughts followed. That the note had been 
meant for himself was evidenced by the presence of his name 
at the head of it—misspelt but recognisable. But how did it 
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get on to his dressing-table ? Persistently the disagreeable 
theory obtruded itself upon Herr Schultze that it could only 
have been put there by Rosa. The theory obtruded itself 
so strongly that when next he saw Rosa in a quiet moment 
he put it into tentative speech. ‘ Rosa, tell me ; you do not 
know of any bad men in this island, do you ?’” 

The effect was catastrophic. Rosa’s face fell; betrayed 
by the absence of La Maxixa, she went white ; she burst into 
teats; she fled. 

Poor Herr Schultze sat down in his chait in dismay. 
Bad men in Eden; threatening letters in Eden; mystery in 
Eden. Lieber Gott! is this Eden, or the snake-house at the 
Zoo | 

* * * * * 

However, the world does not stand still for shattered 
illusions, and the business of Herr Schultze’s firm must be 
prosecuted. On Monday morning he paid his bill and 
boarded the coche that was to take him to San Cristobal. The 
coche was a dilapidated touring-car of North American make ; 
Herr Schultze’s cases were dumped in the back seats and he 
himself took his place beside the driver. It promised to be 
an extremely uncomfortable journey, for the road became 
almost immediately a stone-strewn track and the coche was in 
the last stage of senility. However, Arachiqua had rallied 
again to Herr Schultze’s aid; the Serpent was again able to 
take an exhilarating pleasure in his Eden. It was a morning 
of such translucent brilliance, radiant yet cool, dazzling yet 
coloured in eye-soothing contrasts, that Herr Schultze’s 
susceptible heart was turned to water. If tourists ever 
visited Arachiqua—which they do not—they would esteem 
the drive from Trujeda over the Cruz de Zoja to San Cristobal 
among their fairest memories; loveliness sprang to greet 
Herr Schultze from every side, embracing him fondly with a 
thousand arms. Fawning on him, his Arachiqua said, ‘ How 
could I be wicked ; how could you think it of me?’ This is 
indeed Paradise, thought Herr Schultze, brimming over. 
He said as much to the driver, but the driver, a taciturn lout, 
replied only that the road at least was infernal—which was 
true. But there was no suppressing the exuberance of Herr 
Schultze’s delight; presently it was assuring him that the 
affair of the threatening letter must have been some delusion, 
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some mistake. Perhaps it was a joke; perhaps Andros, lit 
by wine, had given the thing to Rosa to put on El Sefior 
Soos’s dressing-table, and then the good girl, seeing El Sejior 
Soos upset, had repented and run away weeping. Yes, 
thought Herr Schultze, that must have been it. Though 
why Andros . . .? 

A hundred times it seemed that the coche could never pos- 
sibly reach the Cruz de Zoja ; yet the summit appeared at last 
—a forbidding treeless saddle linking two volcanic cones, 
The only conspicuous object in the landscape was a small hut 
of mud and thatch surrounded by emaciated dogs, and outside 
this the driver stopped the car. 

“It boils,’ he said ; and it unmistakably did, for the steam 
was roaring from the radiator-cap as if from the safety-valve 
of a locomotive. Muttering something about water, the 
driver shambled off to the hut. 

What exactly happened next Herr Schultze was never 
quite sure. He sat for a minute or two in the warm friendly 
sunshine, drinking it in, loving Arachiqua with all his expan- 
sive nature. He thought for a minute or two of Natural 
Beauty, recalling his little ruse with the lace collar and 
chuckling over it. He had quite forgotten the threatening 
letter. It was the more surprising, therefore, to look up 
suddenly and see himself and his coche surrounded by some 
vety rough-looking young men. ‘They were, he saw, very 
crude young men indeed; there was nothing beautiful or 
Arachiquan about them at all. They wore shirts and trousers 
and large slouch-hats under which a variety of disagreeable 
expressions regarded Herr Schultze. In fact they were as 
villainous-looking a lot as a traveller in lace might meet in a 
very long journey. 

Herr Schultze was annoyed with them; they spoilt the 
Beauty of Nature. But it did not at first occur to him that 
they would do anything more troublesome than beg. They 
would interrupt his beautiful thoughts with their aggressive 
importunities, and till the coche restarted he would be unable 
to get rid of them. It was not till their leader—and by far 
their most villainous-looking member—came forward and, 
leaning over the door of the coche, put his face almost against 
Herr Schultze’s that he began to suppose them something 
more—something worse—than beggars. 
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* You are el Sefior Soos ?’ 

Herr Schultze corrected the mispronunciation. But he 
thought, ‘I have seen that face before. Where? Ah, yes— 
the Avenida. The primitive. Yesterday.’ 

‘ Herr Chooz, eh? Then you are the man who has come 
here to corrupt our young girls ?’ 

The accusation was so monstrous that Herr Schultze 
could only gasp. 

‘You propose to yourself that you have the right to 
invade this island and disfigure our young women? You 
give them presents to make themselves ugly ? So that when 
other men no longer desire them they will turn to you. Is 
that what you do ?’ 

Herr Schultze gasped again. ‘'To make themselves ugly ? 
Herr Lieber Gott! Ugly!’ 

‘So? Not ugly ?’ 

‘Ugly? Beautiful.’ 

‘Claro! . . . So you wish to corrupt our girls by making 
them attractive to men ?’ 

Herr Schultze’s logical mind sought words to tell this 
rapscallion that he couldn’t have it both ways. But instead 
he began to explain about Natural Beauty. He was cut short, 
however, by a long-faced lieutenant in a scarecrow outfit. 

‘Not to have too many words,’ said this gentleman, 
yawning. ‘It seems you have endeavoured to seduce the 
gitl of this Robledo. The penalty forthatis .. .’ 

His leader cursed him into silence. Herr Schultze said, 
spluttering, ‘I seduce the girl? J? It is an insult, it is 
unpardonable.’ 

Robledo thrust his gan face even closer. ‘ But you gave 
a present; no?’ 

‘I gave a piece of lace . 

* Why did you do that ?’ 

‘ Because—because—aber dies ist ganz ungeshickt \—because 
I wanted her to stop putting paint on her face.’ 

‘So! It was a bribe, then, to alter her appearance. Her 
appearance, it seems, did not please you, sefior. Her appear- 
ance pleased #e—me, Robledo. If we are to talk of insults . . .’ 

Herr Schultze saw suddenly that it would be better not to 
talk of insults. But he felt the bright beauty of Arachiqua 
ctumbling round him; the pretty flowers, the laughing 
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nymph-and-satyr people, the suns, the: seas, the whole little 
Paradise-on-earth collapsed with a run into this circle of brute 
faces, slum faces, cad faces from the underworld of anywhere. 
It was unbearably toomuch. Herr Schultze was not frightened 
—at least, not very—but he was shocked and disappointed 
- beyond endurance. A great tear formed itself in his blue eyes ; 
it overflowed and rolled down his rosy cheek. 

‘He weeps!’ said Long-face bitterly. ‘They are all the 
same, these harriers of women.’ 

The primitive leant forward further still. He smelt of 
garlic and tobacco and what seemed to be mule. 

* You did:not, then, desire this girl ?’ 

‘I? I? Itellyou... 

* Then it was to help e/ pequeio at the fonda that you did 
it? El Sefior Andros; you are his friend. . . . Andros! I 
spit upon Andros!’ He did—just missing Herr Schultze. 

‘And I!’ said Long-face heartily—~and wot missing Herr 
Schultze. 

There are outrages that the most peaceful German lace- 
peddler, the kindest and most benevolent advocate of Natural 
Beauty, cannot allow to pass. It is possible that Herr Schultze 
would have struck, as he did certainly shout aloud an elaborate 
German swear ; but at that moment—perhaps fortunately for 
himself—his senses were suddenly arrested by the smell of 
burning. It was mainly a petrol smell, but there was some- 
thing else besides petrol. There was, in fact, leather and 
canvas and the remains of a stock of lace what-nots ; for Herr 
Schultze’s three cases had been taken out of the back of the 
coche and a tin of petrol poured over them.and a match 
successfully applied. 

“My God! My cases! You ate burning my cases |’ 

“I should burn yourself. You come hereto seduce. . .’ 

“I shall go to the police.’ 

‘You can go to hell! . . . Who has-asked you to come 
here ? I did not ask you. But you come. And you give this 
girl, this Rosa, you give her a present to change her face ; 
you say “ Take off that dirty stuff.” Dirty stuff, is it? And 
it is I his face almost brushed Herr Schultze’s— it is I who 
have given her the Beauty Box. Fifteen duros I paid for it— 
fifteen duros, I beg you in the name of all the saints! And 


now you—you ...’ 
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Herr Schultze suddenly broke down. He was a poor 
little blond, rosy-faced German all by himself in a circle of 
olive-skinned maniacs waving their arms and stamping and 
bawling unreasonable nonsense. He was deceived and cheated 
and turned to a common laughing-stock. He couldn’t cope 
with it. He said, with sudden and pathetic surrender, ‘ Then 
what am I to do?’ 

‘Do!’ The primitive shook a thick fist under Herr 
Schultze’s smooth and chubby little chin. ‘Do? Get out of 
this and never come back. There isan omnibus. There is a 
steamer. Go, go, go!’ 

Herr Schultze might have shown fight, or he might not. 
But just at that awful moment—that moment when the illu- 
sion of Arachiqua’s Eden for ever burst and vanished—he 
saw Rosa peeping at him round the doorway of the hut. Or 
at least he was practically sure it was Rosa. He could only 
be practically sure and not quite, because what he saw was 
not so much a face as an advertiser’s display of La Maxixa, a 
blaze of it, a conflagration. But beneath this scarlet rhapsody 
there was a collar of lace, of fine lace, of convent lace. . . . 

Herr Schultze capitulated. He saw suddenly that Eden 
was no place for a poor harmless Serpent. 


(4) 


The mate of the Ramon Quedrasos was still leaning over the 
rail, still gazing at the sea, But though he appeared to be 
incapable of motion, he clearly knew what went on, For he 
said to Herr Schultze with a grin that displayed his formidable 
teeth, ‘Es muy hermosa, eh ? Muy—muy—wwy hermosa ! ’, 

The rattle of his cornctake laugh went jangling through 
the placid Arachiqua evening. 

Hitron Brown. 
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POEMS 


WALKING IN THE SAVOY 


We drank the flowing air within the shade, 

Or let our wrists divide the icy fountains. 

We saw the pinetrees buckled on the mountains, 
Tasselled with water and its white brocade. 


Far-off like David’s brows before the Ark 
Mont Blanc made vision terrible with dream, 
As white, immense, and final as we deem 
Heaven must be to souls chained to the dark. 


The meadows negligent with flowers were drowned 
In green as fresh as youth ; and shadows poured 
From tranquil trees like blessings from the Lord. 
The silence had all Time within its round. 


When evening came, withdrawn within one mood, 
We touched our blistered arms and blessed the night, 
And blessed the loving lingering high peak’s light 
That held our day within its solitude. 


Onnion. 





THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY 


The cry is: ‘ Back to God!’ Without respite 
The whip cracks. We stumble to our feet. 
Mind cries : ‘ Lift up the burden of the Law.’ 
Flesh moans : ‘ It is the trough of darkest night. 
I see no stars. Iseeno way. Winds gnaw 
The roots of dreams. My body blesses earth.’ 


‘ Back to God and back to God!’ The sand 
Slides snakelike under foot. We toil. The ropes 
That bind the Law bite into flesh. The East 
Is darker than the West. The backward land 
Sparkles with warmth of windowlight. The feast 


Is on, the autumn bacchanal. Men touch. 


Flesh weeps : ‘I need the touch, the dance, the known 
Communicable warmth, the happy death. 

The fruit is plucked. The days are done. The wool 
Of sleep is spun. Let me not die alone, 

A wraith beneath the Law. The beautiful 

Closed dance fits me within Leviathan.’ 


* Back to God, to God, to God!” ‘The line winds 
Out of the sandy plains into the rocks. 

Limbs crack in slow ascent. Wild water breaks 

From distant snows. ‘Steady, my souls! Who finds 
The pass must kneel, must wait till sunlight wakes 
Knowledge of what was known, and then descend.’ 


Voi, CXXIV—No, 741 
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THE STATE IS ALL 


Lying along the grass 

I saw the feet of marching men. 

I raised my eyes to watch these soldiers pass, 
But, horror! all were faceless, all anonymous. 


From end to end a rod 

Transfixed their sides. Their arms were raised 

In dead fmiliarity to God ; 

And from their faceless heads there whirred like planes their 
words. 


‘ We are the living dead, 

And fear the certain death no more. 

The inner dreams that tortured us are shed. 

Shed are the seasons and their pain of Then and Now. 


We are the good machine 

That feeds the food that feeds us. We 

Are God, for we are all that God can mean, 

Being one, and all in one, and resurrection’s Now.’ 


The hills returned the song. 

The grasses nodded, But I saw 

Beyond the sealine in a bivouacked throng 

The apocalyptic clouds prepare the whirlwind doom. 


Storrington, September 1936. 





SWASTIKA 


‘Let us make God again,’ they cried. 
They built in steel and clay and blood. 
His face was theirs and yet no living face. 
Hard were the body’s lines, but touch 
Sank in the soft hermaphroditic flesh. 


At night beneath the torches sighed 

A million voices as one voice 

Praying for death. So, rooted to that place, 
First they were trees and strong ; then sea 

Rose over them, and they were spawned like fish. 


Morning was like the Chaos loud 

With water, but no God to kiss 

The world to knowledge of its shape. Beneath 
The cold dark dumbness horror reigned, 

For all men sought the cruel hook that frees. 


‘ Ah pity us that were so proud,’ 

They wept. ‘ We thought that God must be 

The god our loins desired ; and dreamed that death 
Was dedicate to earth like grass. 

True God, forgive us those false mysteries.’ 


Then God, who from the first had made 
This possible by blessing will, 

Came to the waters with His rod and line 
And fished for them ; Christ held the net. 
And as each found the air he died once more. 


Then Christ said: ‘ Be not afraid.’ 

And with His net He drew them in, 

And ate each whole ; and from Him sprang divine 
The individual soul, alive 

Praise God ! to air and heat and mortal shore. 


September 1935. 
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THE TYRANTS. SEpremBer 11, 1938 


Father! Give them sight of the true sky. 

Descend on them, again be manifest 

In Dove or Eagle, or Yourself confesst 

On unimaginable Sinai. 

Upon their banquets burst and the proud eye 

With what Belshazzar saw. For look! ‘The breast 
That knows the need of ‘Thee and would be blest, 
Becomes all pumping heart and fearful sigh. 


Be Thou mortality to their dead pride. 
Let them remember death. Ah! Give them Christ 
To be sole audience to their diatribes. 


And if again their God be crucified, 
Let them like us, our race, be sacrified, 
Scattered like foam amongst their several tribes. 
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AFTER HEARING HITLER’S. SPEECH 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1938 

Run to your ritual now: search and consider 
What prayer, what conjutation, what great fast 
Reaches to miracles. This is no cast 
For reason, for the word that comes at last 
To known and simple things. Madness is master. 
All is translated to a private speech, 
To incantation, till the muscles twitch, 
And where the weapons are blind fingers reach. 


Quick, to your God! Though untrained to this task 
Be humble, honest, hoping, mortal men. 

Search in your hearts for your essential sin. 

Ask for the miracle, and while you ask 

Devise no cheat for peace if peace you win. 

And, if He moves not, there is still Amen. 
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IN THE WOODS. DURING THE NAZI CONGRESS 
AT NUREMBERG 


All the trees before the wind 

Have made a synagogue. of the wood. 
My brothers, O sad multitude, 

You too atone mortality. 


The body being, we have sinned, 
The body being, we must call 
On winter, that the clean cold fall 
Upon us and out starkness free. 


How clamped you are! Like us, whose death 
Is fuel for the false cold priests 

Fearing their sinfulness. Like beasts 

Our blood makes warmth for them, and power. 


But they too, mortal, stand beneath 
The shadow though they raze the earth. 
They too, like us, declared at birth : 
‘ We are Time’s sons and this the hour.’ 





One hour for them and us. The sun 
Declines too fast that we can make 
Perpetual day, and overtake 

The furious spinning. Pity them 


That fear their seasons, and must run 
Crying their innocence, and yearn 
For sacrifice, till they can burn 
Who built the first Jerusalem. 


Pity their tortured hearts whose sign 

Is like the spider. Winter snaps 

The webs. Our roots remain. The traps 
Can do no more than God decrees. 


POEMS 


Pray. It is the autumn. The design 
Completes its symbols for the year. 
Now learn how death unlearns its fear. 
The acorns hurry from the trees. 


The dead leaves drop. The roots prepare 
Their dreams. The common sustenance 
Grows under wind and rain. ‘The chance 
That is the law of change reveals. 


Come into conclave. Let us share 
Our diverse fruits ; then each one sleep 
In his own mystery, till leap 

The new yeat’s saps to break the seals. 
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UNCERTAINTY IS MAN’S DESTINY 


If you said, * Certain! Certain! 

For I have seen, have spoken face to face 

With God,’ and took me to a place 

And showed the house, the room, the door, the curtain, 
Should I be convinced of grace ? 


I'd say: ‘ How looked He then ? 

And was it not your father in disguise ? 
Was there no conjuring of the eyes, 

No wish to be the chosen amongst men, 
God’s special enterprise ?’ 


For I, at heart, have known 

Such strong compulsion in rare moments’ bliss, 
That I’d have testified to this, 

God was within, the marrow of my bone, 

And all I felt was His. 


Yet were I singled out 

While other men went dense and dull in hope 
This were my God ungood. God’s scope 

Is all or none, living as faith in doubt, 

The rough invisible rope. 


I'd say: ‘ God tells us, Climb ! 

And we must crook our hands in air, and seize 
What seems the cable. If it please 

God in eternity of our single time 

We come to God’s unease. 


No further and no more. 

For we ate maimed and mortal, and our make 
Is doubt by nature and the Snake. 

Say you saw God. I cry, It needs Christ’s lore. 
And Christ was God at stake!’ 











THE JEW. 1938 


In a misty morning cobwebbed with the moon’s meaning— 

The solace of the sun in the sanctuary of sleep, 

I climbed from fruit and stubble, gunned game and beagles’ 
babel, 

To see tree-ambushed Amberley and find some rest to reap. 


From my body’s prison bitter with the day’s poison 

I looked upon the Wealden world which once I thought was 
home. ! 

But now the modern masters with their massed mindless 
musters 

Roar, ‘ Run the homeless beast to ground,’ from Berlin unto 
Rome. 


In the free air homeless, homeless is not heart-helpless, 

Turf and thyme arte antidote to poison and to fears ; 

But woe! the Jewish burden where the blood must ask for 
pardon 

Amongst the blank harsh houses and the bitter Ghetto tears. 


In the misty morning cobwebbed with another meaning 

I slowly slipped to Amberley to break my bread with all. 
Ah! Good the grace of greeting, no iron horror grating, 
Ah, joy! For Jew the gentle words that had no mocking call. 
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THE BAULKED BELIEVER 


Crying ‘ The rooftops of Jerusalem 
Are burning. The fire’s amongst our groves. The gem, 
Our Temple, cracks!” They leapt towards their swords. 
But all I wield are words. 


When Rome racked the martyrs, and the Ark 

Was scrolled with frogs and snakes, the praising spark 
Lit cobweb-tangled prayers to Sabbath flame. 

God was all theirs to name. 


I too have heard the trumpet and the news, 
First, of one God who broke the stubborn Jews, 
And then of Him Who shattering all Time 
Made mortal flesh sublime. 


Why must I shake when all comes round again, 
The blind and dusty pride, the sin of Cain, 
Thundering Sinai, and the lightning doom, 
And prayers in a secret room ? 


The faith of faith is lost. I know the power 
As men know time by each recorded hour, 
But meaning has no motion in the sense 
Lacking my innocence. 


Storrington. 





WHERE QUIET AVAILS 


Where quiet avails, 

Where thought like the high waters 

Makes peace with the sky, 

Where neither the shadow nor the echo nails 

Sound to the word or substance to the sun, 

There make me, Lord, 

The sea floor’s breathing flower 

That from Your lave 

Draws living love and food, though that bright word, 
‘Come,’ be denied when You ascend from me. 


For need I need 

Your presence in Your knowledge— 

Presence like light, 

And knowledge like Time’s mainspring in the seed. 
Your going, then, becomes my law of loss. 

In Your away 

I dream myself to coral. 

Your palms and feet 

Above the flow are land-life all my day, 


And what You were to me my colour shows. 


L. AARONSON. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Apropos of Dolores, by H. G. Wells (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. 


net). 


Whether you admire the novels of Mr. Wells or not, at 
least you can be sure that there will be a certain freshness of 
outlook in what he has to say. The reader may prefer a novel 
to tell a story more directly than this one does, but in spite 
of that a pleasant sense of expectancy as to the outcome of the 
tale persists to the end. 

Apropos of Dolores is written in diary form by a publisher- 
cum-philosopher, Stephen Wilbeck. It is the story of his 
marriage and subsequent life with a virago of a woman who 
confuses originality with vulgarity. Having caught and 
married Mr. Wilbeck, on the plea that she is going to have a 
baby by him—the baby never materialises—she proceeds to 
enjoy bad health for the rest of her life. When the novel 
begins, Mr. Wilbeck is in France. He has run away from 
Dolores in Paris, where they live, on the pretext of finding a 
nice place for her to stay in Brittany. For two days he is 
happy, either because of his escape or because the weather is 
fine—he is not sure which. He finds the right place and, 
having visited one of his authors, who lives not far away, a 
biologist called Foxfield, he returns to Torquéstol to await the 
coming of Dolores. 

His determination to write a book—the thesis of which is 
to be ‘Is happiness the norm in human life ?’—is somewhat 
disturbed by his wife’s querulous demands, but he perseveres. 
The story unfolds his life and reactions in this unsuitable 
marriage which has already lasted for thirteen years; the 
reader cannot help wondering why. The background of the 
story is sketched in deftly, and a pleasant portrait appears of 
the part of France traversed by Mr. Wilbeck during his travels 
from August to October. 

The narrative continues, linked with Mr. Wilbeck’s argu- 
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ments on human happiness with Foxfield and the other people 
he meets and talks to at that time. Once more the reader is 
engaged in a tussle with Mr. Wells’ ideas. How he would 
like to see sex, biology, religion taught and history presented. 
Whether the reader agrees or disagrees does not matter—the 
main thing is that Mr. Wells, through Mr. Wilbeck, Foxfield 
and Co., is able to set up a row of Aunt Sallys to knock down. 
As the tale progresses the reader becomes aware that Dolores’ 
sands are running out. She becomes more and mote prepos- 
terous. Her claims on the world, and particularly her husband, 
ate fantastic. It is with a sense of relief that one learns of her 
death through an over-dose of a sedative, though whether it 
was administered by herself or her husband it is not possible 
to decide. So he is free, but, strangely enough, a little lonely 
with the loss of his gadfly. 

The construction of this novel is leisurely and pleasant 
reading for an unhurried day. The reader can take it up or 
put it down whenever he feels like it. The publisher’s note 
tefers with some claim to truth to the book being Mr. Wells’ 
Shandean Journey. The essential difference is that Mr. Wells 
is not Laurence Sterne. 
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Noraw C, JAMES. 


Rococo: The Life and Times of Prince Henry of Prussia (1726- 
1802), by A. E. Grantham (The Bodley Head, 1938: 


264 pages, 105, 6d.). 


The relatives of famous men ate too often described by 
historians merely as accessories of the family star. And the 
brothers of kings, no matter how gifted they may be them- 
selves, are relegated to the background as though their every 
act and gesture were destined only to bring out in stronger 
telief the greatness of their royal brother. Mrs. Grantham 
has done a service to English readers by presenting to them 
this portrait of the great Frederick’s brother, who was 
undoubtedly one of the outstanding generals and diplomats of 
the age. The author also tells us much about Frederick the 
Great’s other brothers and sisters and about his Court in 
Prussia—a Court which, dominated by men, was so different 
from life in Vienna or Versailles at the time. 

But though Prince Henry is the central figure of this book, 
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it is by no means a biography in the usual sense of the term, 
The author, it should be emphasised, is entirely justified in her 
interpretation, for even in the publisher’s notice Rococo is 
called a ‘ tapestry.’ And such it is. It reads more like a con- 
temporary memoir, written by someone at the Prussian Court 
who not only has knowledge of what is happening but perfect 
taste as well. Mrs. Grantham does not follow one date 
—one event upon the other. Anecdotes from various periods 
of Henry’s life, from the life of his associates, are chosen with 
an audacious disregard of their historical sequence. Descrip- 
tions of furniture, gossip of the Court, scandals and discussions 
of the customs of the age are intermingled. And there is no 
question but that the author knows every part of this age. 

The author has created a romantic atmosphere out of one 
of the most unromantic Courts in Europe. It is not that she 
in any way suppresses the brutality of Frederick William, or 
denies that Henry’s and Frederick’s childhood was horrible 
beyond words, but the harsh realities seem to be softened in 
Rococo. It depends entirely on the reader’s taste whether or 
not this romanticism is appealing. To many readers, Henry’s 
military successes and his diplomatic astuteness seem all the 
more remarkable, and more interesting, if his maladjustment 
to life, his small-mindedness in personal relations, his utter 
selfishness, ate constantly borne in mind. In many ways 
Henry was like Frederick, and the charm of Sans Souci cannot 
really make one forget Frederick’s unkempt appearance in his 
old age any more than his pettiness can detract from his 
essential greatness. 

MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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A Press SUMMARY 
FRANCE 


THE Paris newspapers welcome the Munich Agreement. 
A strong feeling of relief is universally expressed, though it 
is mingled with a good deal of criticism. 

Temps (October 1). The Munich Agreement ‘ will have 
the effect of completely modifying the political atmosphere 
and is likely to create a new spirit in the international order.’ 

Temps (October 2) concludes that the Munich Agreement 
will not affect Franco-British friendship, and may help to 
create a better understanding between France, Italy, and 
Germany. The conflicting engagements of France in Eastern 
Europe are not considered as a handicap, since both the 
alliance with Poland and the Franco-Russian Pact have lost 
much of their practical value, 

Le Petit Parisien (October 1). The Munich Agreement 
‘will cause immense satisfaction throughout the world. A 
new era of peace will begin.’ 

L’ Epoque (October 1) is less optimistic, and asks: If in 
the past France was incapable of resisting Germany, how will 
she be able to resist German menaces in the future now that 
she has been weakened ? 

L’Ordre (October 1) argues on similar lines, predicting 
Hitler’s unhampered victory in Eastern Europe. 

L’Ordre (October 2). Pertinax predicts that all former 
allies of France will now openly go over to Germany. 

Le Populaire (October 1) distrusts the Munich Agreement, 
but expresses profound relief that peace has been saved. 

Le Figaro (October 1) expresses uneasiness about the 
Munich Agreement—‘ Real peace has not been achieved ’— 
and fears that further changes in Europe will be unavoidable, 
while hoping that Britain and France together will be strong 
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enough to guarantee that these changes take place ‘in an 
orderly fashion.’ 

L’Echo de Paris (October 1). ‘ This is peace. And peace 
is worth something. But this peace will be costly for us, 
This will soon be clear.’ 

Le Temps (October 4) continues the plea for complete 
revision of France’s foreign policy. =The Munich Agreement, 
accotding to Le Temps, has at least furnished the basis for 
co-operation between the democracies and the totalitarian 
States. ‘ This striking demonstration must serve as a starting- 
point of a new policy.’ The balance of 1919 having been 
destroyed, a new balance must be found. ‘For without a 
political balance lasting peace cannot be achieved in Europe. 
The common declaration of the British Prime Minister and 
the German Chancellor clearly indicates the road that must be 
followed.’ A new Europe must be constructed ‘ in a realistic 
spirit ’ and ‘ without old doctrines and ideological passions,’ 


ITALY 


The reactions of the Italian Press to the Munich Agree- 
ment are completely uniform. The chief feature in all papers 
is praise of Signor Mussolini, who is regarded as the true 
saviour of peace. 

Giornale d'Italia (September 30). Signor Gayda points out 
that it is now necessary to continue direct negotiation. Only 
“the Fascist style of settlement’ can produce satisfactory 
results. Mussolini, he continues, is now the leading per- 
sonality in Europe. ‘Everyone must admit that... and 
recognise the injustices committed against Italy and Germany 
which led Europe to the very brink of war.’ 

Giornale d’Italia (October 3). Attacking a French news- 
paper for omitting Signor Mussolini’s name as one of the 
peace-makers of Munich, Signor Gayda writes: ‘ Neither 
Signor Mussolini nor the Italian nation were among those 
who begged for peace. They are prepared for war. Italy will 
fight anybody, even France, if necessary.’ 


GERMANY 


The violent Press campaign against Czechoslovakia, con- 
tinued till the very day of the Munich Agreement and reached 
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its climax on September 29. The following is a list of head- 
lines of one single page of the Voelkischer Beobachter of that 
date: ‘ Planned Destruction according to Moscow Methods’ ; 
‘An Act of Madness by Command from Moscow’; ‘ Riots 
and Terror throughout the Land’ ; ‘ Bestial Threats of Czech 
Mercenaries ’ ; ‘ German Areas under permanent Czech Fite’ ; 
‘The Number of Deaths grows endlessly’; ‘ Machine-gun 
Fire again in German Area’; ‘ Discouragement and Disinte- 
gtation within the Czech Army.’ 

The Munich Agreement was hailed by the German Press 
as an achievement of Hitler’s and as a tremendous German 
victory. 

Berliner Tageblatt (October 1). The Agreement of Munich 
has ‘ freed the world overnight from poisonous and impotent 
doctrines and ideologies.’ 

Berliner Tageblatt (October 2) states that, ‘ not foggy illu- 
sions of the Locarno style, but a new, more exact and therefore 
better picture of the situation: that is what the leading states- 
men brought home to their peoples from Munich.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (September 30). ‘ Economic points of 
view never played any part in Germany’s reasoning. Ger- 
many does not care whether the incorporation of the Sudeten- 
land would bring economic advantages or disadvantages ; 
nor does she demand Czech areas because they contain indus- 
trial plant, the possession of which might seem desirable, but 
only because there are Germans living in this land who want 
to be united with the Reich.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (October 2). ‘ The worst crises, indeed 
the dreadful prospect of a war, were necessary in order to 
render the great Western democracies both capable and willing 
of action. Without pressure Germany would not have 
achieved her aim in the near future.’ 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (Octobet 2). ‘The historical 
importance of Munich is that Hitler’s perseverance and 
Mussolini’s far-sightedness have finally succeeded in excluding 
the Soviet Union from the concert of the great European 
nations.’ 

National Zeitung (October 4). ‘In Munich only the 
foundation-stone has been laid for a new constructive policy 
in Europe. Bitter fights are still ahead of us until this 
policy will triumph. . . . Perhaps the warning of a Fascist 
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newspaper to strike while the iron is hot will be taken 
seriously.’ 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


The truly striking feature of the Soviet Press of the 
critical days, both before and after the Munich Agreement, is 
the complete absence of any editorial comment. That is true 
of Pravda as well as Izvestia. Both papers print the ‘ Tass’ 
news and reproduce Litvinov’s speeches in Geneva in exctenso. 
This is all the more surprising if recent comments on Spain, 
China, and Japan which appeared in the Soviet Press are 
remembered. The only indication of the official attitude is a 
dispatch by this Geneva Correspondent which Izvestia pub- 
lished on October 1: ‘ The British and French Governments 
capitulated because they dared not risk arming the working 
class, thus bettaying their national interest.’ 

The only other comment that has been forthcoming 
appears in the Journal de Moscou of October 4. After referring 
to France’s ‘ nullification of the Soviet-Czech Pact,’ the paper 
goes on to say: ‘ The question now arises, what is the value 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact since France destroyed her treaty 
with Czechoslovakia when the latter was under the heel of 
Fascist aggression. The loss of her allies and isolation is the 
ptice France must pay for capitulating to the aggressor.’ 


POLAND 


During the crisis the tone of the Polish Government Press 
has often shown a striking similarity to that of Germany. 

Gazeta Polska (September 30). ‘ Poland is one of the most 
peaceful countries of Europe. . . . But even Poland’s patience 
is limited. The Teschen district is bleeding to death. Bestial 
hordes of gendarmes and Communist rubber truncheon-gangs 
are murdering hundreds of our blood brethren only because 
they are Poles. . . . Polish public opinion can therefore no 
longer tolerate any further delaying tactics on the part of 
Prague. . . . The only language understood by the Czech 
Government is that of Chancellor Hitler.’ At the same 
time, the Government papers tty to impress upon the public 
the necessity that the opposition parties must now disappear. 
Gazeta Polska (September 30). ‘In view of the historical 
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mission which our generation has to fulfil, all internal strife, 
every struggle, evety fight in the name of party or class 
interest must disappear.’ 

The numerous opposition newspapers view the Munich 
Agreement with deep anxiety. 

Kurjer Waszawski (September 30). ‘But who can tell 
whether the method by which Hitler gets it (é.¢., his booty) is 
not much more important and dangerous. . . . Indeed, this 
strikes a powerful blow against the Versailles system which 
established the equality of States... .’ The paper goes on 
to emphasise that Poland herself owes her existence to the 
Versailles Treaty. 

Kurjer Waszawski (September 30), commenting on the 
Munich Agreement: ‘It is a postponement of war—not 
peace... .” 

‘The traditional Polish dislike of any combination of 
Powers in which she is not allowed to play a part is expressed 
in many Polish papers. 

Warszawski Dziennik Narodowy (October 1). ‘ The Four- 
Power Accord and the Anglo-German understanding do not 
open up a pleasant perspective for Poland.’ 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


After the Munich Agreement the Czech Press shows three 
distinct features: Deep sorrow, bitter attacks on former 
allies, and, most important of all, the new tendency towatds 
collaboration with Germany. 

Slovensky Denik (September 23). ‘God knows that in 
certain moments of life greater courage is needed for life than 
for suicide. And God knows that there is no honest man in 
the world who could say that we have become afraid and 
cowardly... .’ 

Prager Presse (October 2) says that the celebrations in 
London and Paris give the impression ‘ as if these people had 
forgotten that this peace has been bought with the heaviest 
sacrifices—sacrifices, it is true, which not they but exclusively 
Czechoslovakia had to make. ...’ ‘The hardest sacrifice 
was not forced upon a conquered nation by its enemies but 
upon an unconquered people by its allies. . . .’ 

Narodni Politika (October 4). ‘Everybody would now 
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like to tear away a piece of Czechoslovakia, not because we ate 
Czechs, but because France and England are weak. There is, 
therefore, only one correct principle that we can follow, and 
that is to solve all problems ‘as quickly as possible by direct 
negotiations and face the unpleasant reality... . In last 
analysis we must admit honestly that we did not lose our 
case just in one night. We never achieved our main political 
aim, because in the post-war period when Germany was still 
too weak we were unable to conquer economically the 
Germanised Sudeten area without inflicting on the population 
unnecessary small grievances. . . .’ 

‘France surrendered Poland to German pressure and 
released Yugoslavia from her sphere of influence. We 
understand perfectly the policy of Beck and Stoyadinovitch, 
who recognised that present-day France is no longer: the 
France of the Poincarés, Clemenceaus and Barthous, but a 
France of merchants. . . .’ 

Lidove Noviny (October 5)—leading article under the title 
‘ Farewell to France.’ ‘Long enough did we play the part 
of the policeman. We have been abandoned. We have no 
choice now but to collaborate with Germany. Even in 
commercial relations we must refrain from all groupings 
which might align us against Germany. We must clearly 
recognise that Hitler and Mussolini are stronger than France.’ 


HUNGARY 


The chief feature of the Hungarian Press is the daily 
demand for an all-embracing solution of the Czechoslovak 
problem—i.e., the insistence that the crisis cannot really be 
said to have passed unless the Hungarian claims are as fully 
satisfied as those of Germany. Before the Munich Agree- 
ment these claims were not only put forward in a much more 
modest tone, but they also were much more restrained in their 
contents. 

Pester Lloyd (September 30) welcomes the Munich Agree- 
ment and voices the new Hungarian demand for a cession, 
not only of all German, Hungarian and Polish territories of 
Czechoslovakia, but also for complete autonomy of the 
Slovaks and Carpathian Russians. 

Pester LJoyd (October 1) publishes reports on alleged 
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‘numerous Czech acts of terror in Slovakia.’ ‘ We demand 
. . . the recognition of the right of self-determination for the 
Slovaks and Carpathian Russians and the immediate practical 
application of this recognition.’ 

Pester Lioyd (October 4). ‘The entire Eastern system of 
France has gone to pieces.’ The paper goes on to say that 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey are to-day no 
more allies of France than Poland or Russia. 

Pester Lioyd (October 7) openly propagates a firm Polish- 
Hungarian-Rumanian block directed against Russia. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


It is noteworthy that five editions of the Belgrade Politika 
(September 28-October 2) do not contain a single word of 
comment on the crisis or the Munich Agreement. This may 
pethaps be explained by the fact that Po/itika, though still 
the most representative Yugoslav paper, has in recent years 
been increasingly critical of Stoyadinovitch, and may there- 
fore have reason to fear suppression. 

Samou Prava. ‘During the recent crisis we Yugoslavs 
strictly adhered to our obligations. That was the only 
possible way. . . . The Czech example shows how dangerous 
a frontier can become if it is not a frontier of friends. It also 
proves the short-sightedness of the advice which our so-called 
democrats felt compelled to give when they urged us to align 
ourselves more closely with the Western democracies and 
Soviet Russia.’ 

Vreme (semi-official Belgrade organ) argues that another 
policy than that pursued by Stoyadinovitch would have 
compelled the country to deal with ‘French and English 
friends,’ who, just as in Czechoslovakia, would have appeared 
as a ‘commission for the dismemberment of the country.’ 


TURKEY 


Ulus publishes an article by Mr. Uunus Nadi entitled 
* The Foreign Policy of the Turkish Republic.’ It contains 
the rather laconic statement: ‘ With our great neighbour in 
the North (Russia) we are on terms of friendship, as also with 
France and Britain, and we are not hostile towards Germany 
and Italy.’ 
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SWEDEN 


The Swedish papers give very little space to the part 
played by France in the crisis. All interest is concentrated 
on Great Britain. It is also characteristic that, while 
Germany’s policy finds little sympathy, Poland is criticised 
most severely of all. 

Nya Dagligt Allehand (October 1). ‘ Germany under Hitler 
is now the dominant Power in Europe, and it is doubtful 
whether Britain will any longer be able to play the part of the 
arbitrator. France is now a Power of second rank together 
with Poland. The result of Munich is that might is right.’ 

Dagens Nyheter (October 2). ‘ Small nations are richer in 
experience, having seen the risks they run and how unimpor- 
tant they are when big nations confer.’ 


DENMARK 


Politiken (October 2). Referring to the declaration signed 
by Mr. Chamberlain and Herr Hitler, the paper declares that 


‘ The past few days have shown how weak and insignificant 
these declarations often are when subjected to the pressure 
of realities.’ 

Berlingske Tidende (September 30). ‘There will be some, 
especially among the small nations, who, in the midst of their 
joy that the avalanche has been stopped and heaven’s light 
preserved, will feel a cold shiver.’ 


BELGIUM 


The Munich Agreement was hailed with an even greater 
joy by the Belgian Press than by that of France. Elements 
of criticism were far less conspicuous than in the Press of 
other Western countries. The personal effort of Mr. 
Chamberlain found a particularly warm appreciation. ‘The 
following quotation may be regarded as typical of a very 
important section of the Brussels Press : 

Gazette (September 30). ‘The conversations of Munich 
proved the superiority of personal contacts between statesmen 
over the methods used in Geneva.’ 
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UNITED STATES 


The American reaction to the Munich Agreement is 
fairly represented by the following quotations from some of 
the leading newspapers of the United States : 

New York Times (October 2). ‘The picture is for the 
time being a rosy one for Herr Hitler. He said he was ready 
to fight, and convinced Britain and France that he meant it. 
They were not ready to fight him, and by force he had his 
way. Will Britain and France be any better prepared should 
he make another drive next year?’ 

New York Herald Tribune (October 2). ‘ What the world 
would like to know is whether Herr Hitler’s success will 
embolden him to further aggression in the conviction that 
he can do what he wants without fear of actual preventive 
measures by Britain and France ? If he was bluffing, there is 
hope for Europe, despite his success this time. If, on the 
other hand, he is, like the madman he seemed to be, ready 
to plunge the world into war, if that is the only manner 
wherein he can have his own way, Europe and the world 
should realise that grave dangers lie ahead.’ 

Washington Post (September 30). ‘ The solution, whatever 
its imperfections, is fundamentally workable and stable, and 
is capable, by intelligent direction, of being converted into a 
really constructive settlement. To say that it may mean the 
opening of a new day for Europe is not at all far-fetched.’ 

Chicago Tribune (September 30). ‘It becomes difficult to 
understand what Chamberlain and Daladier were contending 
for if they were willing to concede so much. There is little 
now to prevent Hitler from dominating and organising 
Middle and Eastern Europe.’ 


CANADA 


Star (Montreal) (September 30). ‘The dogged deter- 
mination of Mr. Chamberlain has won another victory. He 
set out to prevent war and has succeeded. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
gteat victory is that he won the fight for a civilised system of 
settling big issues around the council table, and not on the 
battlefield.’ 

Sun (Vancouver) (September 30). ‘’The democracies have 
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taken the measure of the dictatorships. In the final test the” 
world’s No. One dictator has been forced to yield to th 
democratic opinion of the world, backed by the will of that 
democratic opinion to match force against force and settle 
the issue for this period at least. Mr. Chamberlain . 47 
talked in a language which Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
recognised as sincere and unyielding. He saved civilisation” 
from catastrophy.’ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Die Vaderland (October 2). Referring to the cll 
Agreement, the paper says: ‘ The result is a source of great 
satisfaction to South Afrtica’s Premier, who has always” 
regarded Anglo-German friendship as a natural and “a 
thing.’ j 
AUSTRALIA : 

Sydney Morning Herald (September 30). ‘ The bastions of © 
democracy in Europe have snapped. Britain and France © 
have consented under a threat of war to give Germany control 
of important and stragetic industrial areas.’ 4 

Sydney Sun (September 30). ‘ Czechoslovakia’s loss of © 
territory is to be regretted, but its retention was not worth | 
the plunging of the world into terrible slaughter.’ ; 

Daily Telegraph (Sydney) (October 2). ‘ There is only” 
one road back from the precipice, namely, collective responsi- 
bility for collective security. If we allow the leaders to keep © 
us from that road, to-day’s relief will become to-morrow’s © 
anxiety. The Munich Agreement is a stop-gap arrangement © 
in the interests of British Imperialism. It is a complete,” 
almost itrevocable, defeat for democracy. Chamberlain, | 
Hitler, and Mussolini all know it.’ ‘ 








